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DEATH’S WANDERINGS. 


| Death arose from his charnel house 
Where he lay on a heap of bones, 

Where the red worms play round their 
Qn. the carcass-cumbered stones: 

Oh! pleasant play, and tasteful prey 
That crawls through the mouldered bones? 


Death laughed with his wide and scornful grin, 
And a lustre seemed to sleep 

In the eyeless sockets of his head, 
As he saw the flesh-worms creep, 

And the sicklied sun-rays, struggling in 
Through the vault’s dark windows, leap. 


Death shook his frame with an iron start, 
Then looked on the face of day— 
The wan sua shrank from his scrutiny, 
- And the red light faded away, ; 
And death laughed still with silent mirth, . 
- For victory makes gay. 


He took his bunch of various darts, 
Then strode from beneath the yew 

That bent above the churchyard wall 
And caught the churchyard dew, 

And quivered as if the dead beneath. 
Through its dried branches blew. 


Death came first to a cotter’s door, 
A fire blazed up within, 

And there rose the laugh of honest mirth, . 
The mirth that loves not sin— 

Ah! happy hearth to hear the mirth 
That makes a scorn of sin. 


There was the cotter’s bonny wife—- 
Right pleasant was her eye, 

And cherry lip that seemed as if » 
It was not made to sigh, 

And a heart that danced full merrily. 
When her good man was nigh. 

And there were little children 
That watched before the door, 

To shout their father’s welcomghome 
When day’s read heat was 

With an honest wife and.chifiren three 
What wished the cotter yore? 

Quoth Death, “ha! ha! 
In life recks not of m 

And to make men thit 
Is Christian chariti 


fading prey 


o seeks for joy 


*the other world. 


And yet my pretty p¢sant-boy, 
*Tis hard to slauger thee.” 
Death stalked on w#h a lightened step, 


Now curse onf ime!” he said, 
may not stay t/ hear the wail 

Of the father éer his dead— 
Nor to see the 


e trumpet call, 

steel-lit columns charge ‘ 
ed—for a groaning field of blood - ; 
dear carnival. 


wounded in the hospital;— - 
d he joys to hear their moan . 
the knife cuts deep in the living flesh. 
And severs the naked bone. 
ell, Death went last to the poor man’s h 
But he sped away again— 
Yor Death is a welcome 
Te the cough of want and pain— ss. 
Sunshine’s less dear to the new-fledged bird, | 


. Forglow-worms in the place of eyes 


As mostly misers came to choke 


who 


}any thing of public notice. The ensuing narration 
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Then home—home—home—the Dread One sped, 
For he knew by the churehyard bell 

A bir was gone to the convent-vault, 

A soul to the fires of Hell— 

And nanght so pleases the Tomb-king’s ear, 

As the sound of a deep death-knell. 


‘Death went home and his soul was glad— 
And lest home should be too dui 

He gave a feast in the churchyard vault 

Aod drank from a felon’s scull; i. 
And the hideous thing with churchyard dew: 
Was Jaden brimming full. 

By luifiinous glare of noxious damp. 

The skeletons danced at night— 

Toview that ghostly revelling 

kad blasted human sight— 


Ritfully glittered bright. 


Theowls are up in the church above, 
Tie dead on their biers below, 

As und about with song and shout 
Te fleshless figures go— 

Ah ne! how chill and fearfully 
Tle midnight breezes blow. 


The ‘urst Bird croaks on the coffin-lid, 
Asthe dead feet stamp around, 

And ie rattling bones of the wakened dead 
Chime chorus to the sound— 

And aus in the noisome charnel house 
Th: skeletons dance their round, 


‘A peiitent felon dwelt above _ 
Anl listened unto day, 


voice as he tried to pray— 
listened to Death’s damned festival—. 
‘Phen in.madness dicd away, 
And the record of his woes they show, 
Carved deep in the flinty ‘stones, ‘ 
That ever bore his trembling knees 
And ever bear his bones— 
| And who dares to dwell in the dead monk’s cell : 
Must hearken to dead men’s moans, 


Boston. D. 


a 


‘SELECT TALES, 


| From the Diary of alate London Physician. 
THE WIFE, 


Monpay Evenine, Jury 25th, 18**.—Well! the 
poor martyr has at last been released from her suffer- 
ings, and her wasted remains now lie hid in the kindly 
gloom of the grave. Yes, sweet, abused, forgiving 
Mrs. 'T———! I this morning attended your funeral, 
and let fall a tear of unayailiog regret: Shall I tell 
your sad story all in one word or two? The blow 
that broke your heart, was struck by YoUR HUSBAND. 
' Heaven grant me calmness in recording your 
wrongs! Let not the feelings of outraged humanity 
prowet me to “ set down aught in malice;” may I be 
ispassionately enough disposed to say but the half, 
tay even the hundredth part only of what I know, 
and will stand acquitted! Let not him 
read these pages anticipate any thing of 
romance, of high-flown rhodomontade, in what fol- 
jows, It is all about a poor, ill-used, heart-broken 
WIFE; and such a one is, alas! too often met with in 
ull classes of society, to attract, in an ordinary case, 


vill not, however, be found an ordinary case. It is 
fraught with cireumstances of such peculiar aggrava- 
tion, and exhibits such a moving picture of the ten- 
derness and unrepining fortitude of women, that I 
um tempted to give it at some length. Its general 
accuracy may be relied upon, for I succeeded in 
rae it from the reluctant lips of the poor sufferer 
herself. T must, however, be allowed to give it in 
own way; though at the risk of its being divested 
of much of that sorrowful simplicity and energy— 
that touching. naivete, which characterized its utters 
ance. I shall conclude with extracting some portions 
of my notes of visits made ina professional capacity. 
Miss Jane C—— had as numerous a retinue. of 
suitors as a pretty person, well-known sweetness of 
disposition, considerable accomplishments, and ten 
in the sands, could not fail of pro- 

curing to so many charms. She w 
was | 


members of her own family most strenuously backed 
the ecyuerseast the Curate of the parish—a young 
man of ascertained respectability of charaéter and 
family, with a snug stipend, and fair’ prospects of 
preferment. His person and manners Were agreeable 
and engaging; and he could not conceal his inclina- 
tion to fling them both. at Miss C——’s feet. All 
who knew the parties, said it would be an excellent 
match inall respects, and a happy couple they would 
make. Miss C erself could not look at the 
Curate with indifference—at least if any inference 
might be drawn from an occasional flushing of her 
features at church, whenever the eyes of the clergy- 
man happened to glance at her—which was much 
oftener than his duty required. In short, the motherly 
gossips of the place all looked upon it as a settled 
thing, and had pitched upon an admirable house for 


| the future couple. They owned unanimously that 


“the girl might have gone further and fared worse,” 
and so forth; whieh is a great deal for such people to- 
say about such matters. : 

There happened, however, to be given a great ball, 
by the lady of the Ex-Mayor, where Miss C—— was 
one of the stars of the evening; and at this jab there 
chanced to be a young Londoner, who had just come 
down on a three-weeks’ holiday. He was training 
for the law, in a solicitor’s office, and was within six 
or seven months of the expiration.of his articles. He 
was a personable sort of fellow to look at—a spice of 
a dandy—aud had that kind of air about him which 
tells of town—if not of the blandness, ease, and ele- 
gance of the West, still—of town—which contrasted 
avourably with the comparative ungainliness of pro- 
vincials. He was, in a word, a sort of small star; a 
triton among the minnows; and whatever he said or 
did took iafallibly. Apprized by some judicious re- 
lations of the united charms of Miss C——’s purse 
and person, he took care to pay her the most conspi- 
cuous attentions. Alas! the quiet claims of the Cu- 
rate were soon silenced by his bustling rival. This 
young spark chattered Miss C—— out of her calm 
senses. Wherever she went, he followed; whatever 
she said or did, he applauded. He put into requisi- 
tion all his small acquirements—he sung a little, 


‘| danced nore, and talked an infinity. To be brief, he 


deteraiince on carrying the fort with a coup de main; 
and he succeeded. The poor Curate was forgotten 
for ever! Before the enterprising young lawyer left 
——, he was an accepted suitor of Miss —’s. 
The coldness of all her friends and acquaintances 
signified nothing to her; her lover had, by some 
means or other, obtained so powerful a hold of her 
affections, that rs, reproaches, remonstrances,. 
threats on the part of all who had previoualy be- 
trothed her to the Curate, ‘* passed by her as the idle 
wind, which she regarded not.” She promised to 
become his wife as soon as his articles should have 
expired, and to live in London, 

In due time, as matters approached a crisis, friends 
ealled in to talk over preliminaries, Mr, '‘T—~— 
proved to be comparatively pennyless; but what was 
that? Miss C—— acted with very unusual generosity. 
She insisted on settling only half her fortane—and 
left the other half entirely at his disposal. On re- 
ceiving this intelligence from her own lips, the young 
man uttered the most frantic expressions of gratitude 
—promised her eternal love and faithfulness—pro- 
tested that he idolized her—and took her at her word. 
It was in vain that cautious relations stepped in to 
tender their remonstrance to Miss C—— on thie im- 
emery extent to which she was placing her fortune 

yond her own control. Opposition only consoli- 
dats the resolutions of a woman whose mind is once 
male up. The generous creature believed implicitly 
every word that her lover poured into her‘delighted 
ea; and was not startled into anything like distrust, 
even when she found that her young husband had 
expended at one fell swoop, nearly £3,000 of the 
£5,000 she had so imprudently placed at his disposal, 
in ‘establishing themselves in London,” as he term- 
edit. He commenced a rate of living which it re- 
qured an income of at least £1,000 a year to support; 
and when an unele of his wife’s took upon him to 
rejresent to Mr, T—— the ruinous extravaganee— 
theprofligate expenditure of his wife’s funds—which 
all their mutual friends were lamenting and reproba- 
ting he was treated with an insolence which for ever 
putgn.end to his interference, and effectually pre- 
yened that of any other party. 

, however, might yet have gone right, had Mr. 
T—+- paid buta moderate attention to business; for 
his faher had the command of an excellent town con- 
nexiin, which soon put enough ipto his son’s hands 
to keep two clerks in employment. His 
| wif@was soon shocked by hearing her husband make 
incesant complaints of the dru of the office, 
thogh he did not devote, on an average,.more than’ 
twopr three hours a-day to it. He was always pro- 
some new Some delightful drive, some 
enefanting excursion, to heryand she dared not re- 
ped he had, already, once disclosed symptoms 


an orphan, and was left absolute mistress o{hér pro- 
perty on attaining her twenty-first year. All the 


ost imperious temper wheneyer his will was 
with. She began to grow very uneasy, 
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as she saw him drawing cheque after cheque on the 
banker, without once replacing a single sum‘ Good 


God, what was'to become of them? He complained 
of the tardy return of business; and yet he left it al- 
together to the management of two hired clerks! — 


He was beginning also to grow irregular in his hours; 
reiteratedly kept her waiting hours expecting his re- 
turn to dinner in vain; filled his table with frequent 
drafts from the gayest aud most dissipated ofthis pro- 
fessional acquaintance, whose uproar, night after 
night, alarmed every one in the house, aud disturbed 
the neighbours. Then ‘he took to billiard-playing, 
and its invariable concomitants—drinking and late 

hours:—the theatres, frequented alone, for the pur- 

pose—alas! too notorious to escape even the chaste 

ears of his unfortanate and insulted wife——of 
mingling with the lowwretches—the harpies—who 

frequent the slips an@ saloons;—then ‘‘ drinking- 

bouts” at taverns—and midnight larks”—in com- 

pany with a set of vulgat ignorant young fellows, 

who alway left him to setfle the reckoning. He sent 

one of the’ clerks to his banker’s, with a chequé for 

£10 one pe corm which proved to be the exact 

amount by which he had ‘‘ overdrawn” hisaccount— , 
and worse—returned without the usual accommoda- 

tion afforded. He wasa little dismay@d at finding 

such to be the state of things, and went up stairs to 

his wife to tell her, with acurse, of the “ meanness” 

—the ‘*d&——d stinginess,” of Messrs ——~. 

** What! Is it ad/ spent, George?” she inquired, 
in a gentle and very faint tone of voice. 

** Every ra —ee, Jane!” wasthe reply. She 
turned pale, and trembled, while her husband, put- 
ting his hands in his pockets, walked suddenly to and 
fro about the parlour. With trembling hesitation, 
Mrs. ‘— alluded to the near approach of her con- 
finement, and asked, almost inaudible with agitation, 
and the fear of offending him, whether he had made 
any provision for the necessary expenses attending 
it—had laid up dny thing. He replied in the nega- 
tive, in a very petulant tone. She could not refrain 
from shedding tears. 

“ Your erying can’t mend matters,” said he rude- 
ly, walking to the window, and humming the words 
of some popular air. 

‘** Dear, dear, George, have you seen any thing in 
my conduct to displease you?” she inquiggs wiping 
her eyes. 

‘“Why doyou ask me that, Mrs. T——.?” said he,» 
walking slowly towards her, and eyeing her sternly. 
She trembled, and liad scarcely breath enough to an- 
swer, that she had feared such might have been the 
case, because he had become rather cool towards her 
of late. 

‘*D’ye mean to say, ma’am, that I have uséd you 
ill, eh? Becayse if you do, it’s a d—” 

“Oh, no, no, George, I did not mean any thing 
of the kind; but—but—kiss me, and say you have for- 
given me—do!” and she rose and stepped towards 
him with a forced smile.. He gave her his cheek with 
an air of sullen indifference, and said, ‘* It’s no use 
blubbering about misfortunes, and all that sort of 
thing. ‘The fact’ is, something must be done, or 
d—ee! J’m done!—Look, here | am! Bring your 
chair here, do!—What do you say to these?’ He 

yulled out of his pocket acrumbled mass of papers— 

bills which had been sent in during the week,—-some 
of them of several months standing. £70 were due 
for wine and spirits; £90 for articles of his dress; 
£35 for the use of a horse and tilbury; £10 for eci- 
gars and snuffs; and, in short the above are a sample 
of the items which swelled into the gross amount of 
nearly £300—all due—all from ereditors who refus- 
ed him longer credit, and all for articles which 
ministered nothing to his poor wife’s. comforts and 
necessitics. She burst into tears, a3 she looked over 
the bills scattered on the table, and flinging herarms 
round her husband’s neck, implored him to pay more 
atténtion to business. 

“I tell you I do,” he replied, impatiently, suffer- 
ing, not returning, her affectionate embrace. 

““Well, dearest George! I don’t megn to blame 

‘You had better not, indeed!” he replied coldly; 
**but what’s to be done, eh?—That’s what we oug 
to be considering. Do you think—hem!—I am— 
Could you, do you think—” He paused, and seemed 
embarrassed. 

“Could I what, dearGeorge!” she inquired squeez- 
ing his hands. 

think—)——ee !—no—I'll ask you some 
other day !?” and he rose from his.chair. hat will 
be imagined was his request?—She learntgome days 
afterwards, that-it was for her to use her influenee 
with her aunt, an old widow lady,#o lend him £590! 


To return however, 
was standing opposite the fire, in moody eon- 

tidtly when a rude poreys dressed in the ex- 

treme of the fashion, with three different coloured: 
waistcoats off, burst uncereisoniously into the par- 
lour, and disturbed the sorrowful tete-a-tete of T—— 
and his wife, by rashing up to the former,and shaking 

his hands, and exclaiming boisterously “Aft! T—_ 
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Above her dfling shed.” 4 | 
Death came to a battle-ground 
And he | 
And saw | 
And th 
And laug/ 
Is D | 
But hy chief delight, is at dead of night i 
Tofrink the bitter groan 
{ 
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how d’ye do, d——ee? Bill Bunce’s chaffer has (Rheered by the 


beat ——; he has, by—! I’ve won £15 on it! Oh! a 
thousand pardons, ma’am—I didn’t see you; but 
there’s been a great dog fight, you see, and I have 
been luckier than what Mey T—— here has, for I’ve 
won £15, and he has lost £20!” 
This precious puppy was one of T——’s bosom 
friends! Aye, incredible as it may seem, it was for 
such worthless fellows, such despicable blockheads 
as these, that Mr. T—— had squandered his gene- 
rous wife’s property,and forsaken her Te ee ! On 
the present oecasion—a sample of what had ocgurred 
so often as to cause no surprise—nothing but a gush 
of bitter tears after he was gone—T—— civilly bade 
her good morning, and departed arm-in-arm with 
his “friend,” and did not return till past two o’elock 
in the morning, almost dead drunk. Had he seen 
how the remainder of the day was spent by his poor 
wife—in tears and terror—unsoothed by the thought 
that her husband was absent on errands of honour- 
able employment—content with making a scanty 
dinner of that at which the servant ‘‘ turned up her 
nose,” as the phrase is—and sitting the rest of the 
evening sewing, and shedding tears by turns, till the 
hour of midnight warned her to retire to a sleepless 
bed: could he have felt the hurried beatings of the 
heart whenever her wakeful ear fancied she heard 
the sound of his approaching foot-steps on the pave- 
ment beneath: could he havye*done this, he might 
not, possibly, on waking in the morning have called 
her a——, nor STRUCK HER on the mouth till her 
under-lip was half cut through, on presuming to 
rouse him before he had slept off the fumes of the 
brandy, and all he had drunk over night—in order 
that he might be in trim for a consultation appointed 
for eleven o’clock. He did do this, and I was the first 
son on earth to whom she reluctantly told it—on 
death-bed ! 
Though her delicate and interesting situation— 
within a very few weeks of her accouchment—might 
rk of tenderness and pride in the 
bosom of any husband who had not lost all the feel- 
ing of honour and manliness, it sufficed, apparently, 
to inspire ‘T——with a determination to treat her 
more unkindly and neglectfully than ever. She 
scarcely ever saw him during the day; and when 
he came home at night—more than once conducted 
by the watchman—he was almost invariably stu- 
pified with liquor; and if he had the power of utter- 
ance, he seemed to take a demoniacal pleasure in 
venting upon her the foulest expressions which he 
could recollect being used by the rifraf of the taverns 
where he spent fiis time. More than once was she 
so horrified with what he said, that, at the peril of 
her life, she insisted on leaving him, and sharin 
the bed of the servant! Her wretched looks might 
have broken a heart of stone; yet it affected not that 
of the wretch who called her his wife! 
A few days after the occurrence above related, the 
maid- servant put a twopenny post letter into her 
» mistresss’s hands; and fortunate it was for Mrs. T 
——+that the girl happened to be in the room while 
she read it, awaiting orders for dinner. The note 
was in these words, written in a feigned but still a 
lady’s hand:— 


UnrortunaTe Mapam! 


‘*T feel it my duty to acquaint you that your hus- 
band, Mr. T——, is pursuing quite disgraceful 
courses all night and day, squandering away his 
money among sharpers,and black-legs,and that he is 

ded to back one of the boxers in a great fight 
that is to be; and above all, and what | blush to tell 
you—butit is fitting Mrs. T——should know it,— 
in my opinion Mr. ‘T——is notoriously keeping a 
‘woman of infamous character, with whom he is con- 
stantly seen at the theatres and most other public 
places, and she passes as his cousin. Hoping that 
you will have prudence and spirit to act in this dis- 
tressing business as becomes alady and a wife, Iam, 
Madam, with the truest respect and sympathy, 

Reat Frienp.” 

Mrs. T—— read this cruel letter in silence—mo- 
tionless—and with a face that whitened sensibly as 
she ded; till, at the disgraceful fact mention- 
ed in the concluding part, she dropped the paper 
from her bandeutek the servant ran to her in time 
to prevent her falling from the chair, for she had 
swooned! It was long before she came too; and, 
when that was the ease, it was only that she might 
be carried to her bed—and she was confined that eye- 
ning. The child was still-born! All this camé on 
pwr, Eater like a thunder-stroke, and shocked him 
for a time into something like sobriety and compunc- 
tion. Th@admirable qualities of his wife—her vir- 
tues and her meekness—shone before his startled 
eyes in angel hues. He forsook the scenes, a con- 
stant frequenting of which had rendered him unwor- 
thy to live under the same roof with her, and betook 
himself to the regular pursuits of business with great 
earnestness. He soon found out what arduous u 
hill work it was to bring again under his control 
affairs which had been so long and shamefully ne- 

glected. He felt several times disposed to throw it 
all over in disgust; for, alas! he had lost almost every 
vestige ofthe patience and accuracy of business ha- 
bits. He succeeded, with t difficulty, in appeas- 
ing the most clamorous of his creditors, and, in a 
word, he once more stood a chance of clearing his 


way before him. His "wife, however, was 
brought several times to the very verge af the graves 


‘and wasdestined for months to the monotonous hours 
of a bed of sickness. For nearly am@nth, she ex- 
ienced the most affectionate attentions from her 
usband, that were consistent with a due attention 


prospect of his renewed attachment, 
and trusted in its permanency. But, alas! her hus- 
band was not made of such materials as warranted 
her ctations; he was little else than a compound 
of weakness, vanity, ignorance, and ill-temper; and 
for such a one, the sober loveliness and attractive- 
ness of domestic life had no ¢harms. He had no 
sooner got his affairs a little into train, and succeed- 
ed in reviving the confidence of some of his principal 
clients, than he began to relax his efforts. One by 
one his old associates drew around him, and re-en- 
tangled him in the: toils of dissipation, ‘The first 
time that poor ill-fated Mrs. ‘T—— came down into 
the parlour to dinner, after a threesmonths’ absence 
in her sick-chamber, she was doomed to dine alone 
—disappointed of the promised presence of her hus- 
band to welcome her—for the same low, contempti- 
ble coxeomb, formerly introduced to the reader as 
one of her husband’s most intimate friends, had call- 
ed in the course of the morning, and succeeded in 
enticing him away to a tavern-dinner with a ‘ set of 
good ones,” who were afterwards to adjourn to one 
of the minor theatres, In vain was the little fillet of 
veal, ordered by her husband himself, placed on the 
table before his deserted wife; she could not taste it, 
nor had strength enough to earvea piece for the 
nurse! Mr. T—— had had the grace to send her 
a note of apology, alleging that his absence was oc- 
casioned by “ anaffair of business!” This cruel and 
perfidious conduct, however, met with its due pun- 
ishment. One of his principal ereditors—his tailor 
—happened to be swallowing a hasty dinner ina box 
adjoining the one in which 'T—— and his boisterous 
associates were dining, and accidentally cast eyes on 
his debtor T He saw and heard enough to fill 
him with fury; for he heard his own name mention- 
ed by the half-inebriated debtor, as one of the 
*¢ served-out snips”? whom he intended to ‘* do”—an 
annunciation which was received 7 the gentlemanly 
young men who were dining with him, with cries of 
‘¢ Bravo, T——, do! D——ee, I~and I—and I 
have done it before this!” 

The next morning he was arrested fora debt of 
110/, at the suit of the very ‘‘snip” whom he intend- 
ed in his own witty way, to “do,” and carried off to 
a spunging-house in Chancery Lane. ‘There he lay 
for two days without his wife’s knowing any thing of 
the true state of things. He could get no one to stand 
bail for him, till one of his wife’s insulted friends,and 
his own brother-in-law, came forward reluctantly for 
that purpose, in order to calm her dreadful agitation, 
which had flung her again on a sick-bed. Her husband 
wrote her a most pitiful letter, from the spunging 
house, imploring her forgiveness of his misconduet, 


g | and promising amendment. Again she believed him, 


and welcomed him home with enthusiastic demon- 
strations of fondness. He himself coald not refrain 
from weeping; he sobbed &nd cried like a child; for 
his feelings—what with the most pungent sense of 
disgrace, and remorse, and conscious unworthiness of 
the sweet creature, whose affections no misconduct 
of his seemed capable of alienating—-were quite over- 
come. Three of his largest creditors commenced 
actions against him, and nothing seemed capable of 
varresting the ruin now impending gver him. Where 
was he to find the means of satisfying their claims? 
He was in despair, and had sullenly and stupidly 
come to a resolution to let things take their course, 
when, as if Providence had determined to afford him 
one chance of retrieving his cireumstances, the sud- 
den death of his father put him in possession of 300/ 
in ready cash; and this sum, added to 200/ advanced 
him by two of his wife’s friends, who could not re- 
sist her agonizing supplications, once more set mal- 

Passing over an interval of four years, spent with 
disgrace to himself, and anguish to his wife, similar 
to that described above, they must now be presentéd 
to the reader oceupying, alas! a lowered station of s- 
ciety. They had been compelled to relinquish an 
airy, respectable, and commodious residence, for a 
small, bad house, in a worse neighbourhood. His 
business had dwindled down to what was insufficient 
to occupy the time of one solitary clerk, whom he 
was scarcely able to pay regularly—and the more te- 
spectable of his friends had deserted him in disgust. 
The most rigorous—nay, almost starving—econony 
on the part of hiswife, barely sufficed to make both ends 
meet. She abridged herself of almost every domedic 
comfort, of all those little elegancies which a well 
bred woman loves to keep about her, and did so with- 
outa murmur. The little income from he 
5000, her settlement-money, —— surely of itsdf, 
with only ordinary prudence on his part, have ¢ta- 


| bled them to maintain their ground with somethng 


like respectability, especially if he had attended/to 
what remained of his business. 

But, alas! alas! '——’s temper had by this time 
been thoroughly and permanently soured. He hded 


P-| his good wife—his business—his family—himsel— 


every thing except liquor and low company! His 
features bore testimony to the sort of life he ldl— 
swelled, bloated, and hiseyes languid and bloodhot. 
Mrs. T saw less of him than ever; for vated 


from his house there was a small tavern, frequa@ted 
by not the most respectable sort of people; and tere 
was T—— to be found, evening after evening, stiok- 
ing and drinking himself into.a state of stupid irten- 
sibility, till he would return home redolent o'the 
insufferable stench and fumes of tobacco-smokeand 
brandy-and-water! In the daytime he was oftet to 
be found for hoars t r at an adjoining billigd- 
room, where he sometimes lost sums of money, wich 


vo the business of his office. She felt revived and 


his poor wife was ie to make up for by parf®g, 
ove by one, with her little trinkets and jewelley! 


e * 


What could have infatuated him to pursue such a line 
of conduct? it may be asked. Why, as if of set pur- 
pose, to ruin the peace of mind of one of the fondest 
and most amiable wives that ever man was blessed 
with. A vulgar but forcible expression ma explain 
all,—it was ‘* the nature of the beast.” He had no 
intellectual pleasures—no taste for the quiet enjoy- 
ments of home; and had, above all, in his wife, too 
sweet, confiding, and unresisting a creature! Had she 
peores a termagant, the aspect of things might have 

een very different; she might have bullied him into 
something like a sense of propriety. But here, how- 
ever, he had it all his own way—a poor creature, 
who allowed him to break her heart without remon- 
strance or reproach; for the first she dared not—the 
second she could not! It would have melted a hear 
of stone to see her. She was wasted to a skeleton, 
and in such a weak, declining state of health, that 
she could scarcely sit out of doors. Her appetite wag 
almost entirely gone; her spirits all fled long ago! 
Now, shail I tell the reader one immediate cause of 
such physical exhaustion? I will, and truly. Mr, 
T—— had still a tolerable share of business, but he 
could scarcely be brought to give more than twa 
hours’ attendance in his office a day, and sometime; 
not eventhat. He therefore imprudently left alnost 
every thing to the management of his clerk, a warth 
young man, but wholly incompetent to sucha¢hage, 
He had extorted from even his idle and unwonth 
master, frequent acknowledgments of his obligatons 
for the punctuality with which he transacted all hat 
was intrusted to him, and, in particular, for the mat- 
ness, accuracy, and celerity with which he cojied 
drafts of pleadings, leases, agreements, &e. His 
master often hicupped to him his astonishmen at 
the: rapidity with which he ‘‘ turned them ou of 
hand.” Little did the unworthy fellow imaginehat 
in saying all this, he was uttering, not his clerk’sbut 
his wire’s praises! For she it was, poor creatre! 
who, having taken the pains to learn a lawyer’s hnd, 
engrossings, &c. from the clerk, actually sate v al- 
most regularly till two or three o’clock in the rorn- 
ing, plodding occasionally through papers and prch- 
ments—making long and laborious abstracts-en- 
grossing settlements, indentures, &c. and coying 
pleadings, till her wearied eyes, and her little hnds, 
could no longer perform their office! I could tthis 
moment lay my hands on a certain legal instrment 
of tiresome prolixity, which was engrossed, :very 
word, by Mrs. T——! ‘This was the way in vhich 
his wife spent the hours of midnight, to enabl him 
to squander away his time and money in the uwor- 
thy, the infamous manner above related! 

Was it wonderful that her health and spiritswere 
wholly borne down by the pressure of so many «cu- 
mulated ills? Had not her husband’s eye been all- 
ed, and his perceptions deadened, by the perpeual 
stupors of intoxication, he might have discerned the 
hectic flush—the coming fever—the blood-spitting, 
which foretell—consumption! But that was too much 
to be expected. As for the evenings—that part of his | 
day was invariably spent at his favourite tavern, 
sitting hour after hour among its lowest frequenters; 
and as for her night-cough and blood-spitting, he was 
lulled by liquor into too profound a repose to be 
roused by the sounds which were, in effect, his mar- 
tyred wife’s death-knell! If, during the daytime, he 
was, in amanner, forced to notice her languor—her 
drooping spirits—the only notice, the only sympathy 
it called forth on his part, was a cold and careless in- 
quiry, why she did not call in a medical man! I shall 
conclude this portion of my narrative, with barely re- 
citing four instances of that conduct on the part of 
Mrs. T——’s husband, which at last succeeded in 
breaking her heart; and which, wath many other 
similar vices, were communicated to me with tears of 
tortured sensibility. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


LITERARY. 


WASHINGTON IRVING’S NEW WORK. 


The Family Library, XVIII. Voyages, &c. of the 
Companions of Columbus. By Washington Irv- 
ing. 12mo. pp. 327, London, 1831. Murray. 


Of all the daring men who immediately succeeded 
the great and enterprising Columbus, Vasco Nunez, 
the first who saw and navigated the vast Pacific 
Ocean, was one of the most remarkable in all the de- 
tails of his perilous course. Among his followers, 
was a blood-hound, named Leoncico, which the Spa- 
nish writers describe as his constant companion and 
body guard. 

‘“He was of a middle size, but immensely strong; 
of a dull yellow or reddish colour, with a black 
muzzle, and his body was scarred all over wfth 
wounds, recéived in innumerable battles with the 
Indians. Wasco Nunez always took him on his ex- 

ditions, and sometimes lent him to others, receiv- 
ing for his services the same share of booty allotted 
toan armed man. In this way he gained by him, in 
the course of his campaigns, upwards of a thousand 
crowns. The Indian’, it is said, had conceived such 
terror of this animal, that the very sight of him was 
sufficient to put a host of them to flight.”* 


* These terrible animals were powerful allies to 
the Spaniards; for, besides many other notices of 
them, we are told of Juan Ponce, that ‘‘ one of his 
most efficient warriors was a dog named Berezillo, 
renowned for courage, strength, and sagacity. It is 
said that he could distinguish those of the Indians 
who Were allies, from those who were enemies of 


\the Spaniards. To the former he was docile and 


The discovery of the Pacific Ocean, after a toil- 
some march from Darien, is finely told:— 

“'The day (26th of September, 1513) had scarce 
dawned, when Vasco Nunez and his followers set 
forth from the Indian village, and to climb 
the height. It was a severe and rugged toil for men 
so wayworn; but they were filled with new ardour at 
the idea of the triumphant scene that was so soon to 
repay them forall their hardships. About ten o’clock 
in the morning they emerged from the thick forests 
throngh which they had hitherto struggled, and ar- 
rived at a lofty and airy region of the mountain. The 
bold summit alone remained to be ascended; and their 
guides pointed to a moderate eminence, from which 
they said the southern sea was visible. Upon this, 
Vasco Nunez commanded his followers to halt, and 
that no man should stir from his place; then, with a 
palpitating heart, he ascended alone the bare moun- 
tain-top. On reaching the summit, the long desired 
prospect burst upon his view; it was as if a new world 
were unfolded to him, separated from all hitherto 
known by this mighty barrier of mountains. Below 
him extended a vast chaos of rock and forest, and 
green savannahs and wandering streams, while at a 
distance the water of the promised ocean glittered in 
the morning sun, At this glorious prospect Vasco 


y| Nunez sank upon his knees, and poured out thanks 


to God for being the first European to whom it was 
— tq make that great discovery. He then called. 
is people to ascend. ‘ Behold, my friends,’ said 
he, ‘that glorious sight which we have so much de- 
sired. Let us give thanks to God that he has grant- 
ed us ipod si, honour and advantage; let us pray to 
him to guide and aid us to conquer the sea and land 
which we may have discovered, and which Christian 
has never entered to preach the holy doctrine of the 
evangelists. As to yourselves, be as you have here 
to been, faithful and true to me, and by the favour 
of Christ you will become the richest Spaniards that 
have ever come to the Indies; you will render the 
greatest services to your king that ever vassal render- 
ed to his Lord; and you will have the eternal glory 
and advantage of all that is here discovered, conquer 
ed and converted to our holy Catholic faith.’ 
**The Spaniards answered this speech by embracing 
Vasco Nunez, and promising to follow him to death. ° 
Among them was a priest, named Andres de Vara, 
who lifted up his voice and chaunted Te Deum Lau- 
damus, the usual anthem of Spanish discoverers. 
The rest, kneeling down, joined in the strain with 
pious enthusiasm and tears of joy; and never did a 
more sincere oblation rise to the Deity froma sanctified 
altar, than from that wild mountain summit. It was, 
indeed, one of the mcst sublime discoveries that had 
yet been made inthe New World, and must have 


pened a boundless field of conjecture to the wonder 
Ne. Spaniards The imagination delights to pi 
forth the splendid confusion of their thoughts. 
Was this the great Indian Ocean; studded with pre- 
cious islands, abounding in gold, in gems, and spices, 
and bordered by the gorgeous cities and wealthy 
marts of Y East? or was it some lonely sea, lock- 
ed up in th, embraces of savage uncultivated conti- | 
nents, and beyer traversed by a bark, excepting the 
light pirogueyf the savage? The latter could hard- 
ly be the case, for the natives had told the Spaniards 
of golden realm, and populous and powerful and 
luxurious nationsypon its shores. Perhaps it might 
be bordered by Veious people, eivilized in fact, 
though differing frog Europe in their civilization; 
who might have pec laws and customs, and arts 
and sciences; who might form as it were, a world of 
their own, intercommtying by this mighty sea, and 
carrying on commerce \etween their own islands 
and continents, but who ight exist in total igno- 
rance and independence ofthe other hemisphere.” 


They descended to the s& and, * stooping down, 
tasted its waters. When thy found that, though 


severed by intervening movyains and continents, 
they were salt like the seas of he north, they felt as- 


sured that they had indeed disipyered an ocean, and 
again returned thanks to God.’ 

Vasco Nunez, on his return toDarien, was cruelly 
beheaded as a traitor, through th, perfidiousness of 
the governor. 

Juan Ponce’s adventures are mire amusing; for, 
being superseded in Porto Rico, ar author tells us 
—‘* The loss of one wild island and vild government 
was of litthe moment, when there ‘as a new world 
to be shared out, where a bold soldi like himself, 
with sword ard buckler, might readiljearve out new 
fortunes for himself. Beside, he hadyow amassed 
wealth to assist him in his plans, and \ke many of 
the early discoverers, his brain was teming with 
the most romantic enterprises. He hateonceived 
the idea that there was yet a third world 9 be dis- 
covered, and he hoped to be the first to\gach its 
shores, and thus to secure a renown equal tuthat of 
Columbus. While cogitating these things, ag eon- 
sidering which way he should strike forth in te yn- 
friendly, to the latter fierce and implacable. Hewas 
the terror of the natives, who were unaccustomet ty 

werful and ferocious animals, and did more se. 
vice in this wild warfare, than could have been reh 
dered by several soldiers. His prowess wasso high 
ly appreciated, that his master received for him the 
pay, allowance and share of booty assigned toa 
cross-bow man, who had the highest stipend given. 
This famous dog was killed some years afterwards 
by a poisoned arrow, as he was swimming in the sea 
in pursuit of a Carib Indian. He left, however, a 
numerous 
hismerits and exploits were long a favourite theme 


among the Spanish eolonists.”” 


ny and a great name behind him: and | 
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explored regions around him, he met with some o 
Indians whe gave him tidings of a country which 
romised, not merely to satisfy the cravings of his 
ambition, but to realize the fondest dreams of the 
poets. They assured him that, far to the north, there 


existed a land abounding in gold and in all mann | iteelf,) while Messrs, Jameson and Wilson have 


d | arranged the scientific details. A few extracts will 


i : above all, possessing a river of suc 
te, that whoever bathed in it woul 
be restored to youth! They added, that in times 
past, before the arrival of the Spaniards, a large par- 
t of the natives of Cuba had departed northward in 
search of this happy land and this river of life, and, 
having never returned, it was concluded that Lend 
were flourishing in renovated youth, detained by oe 
pleasures of that enchanting country. Here was ; : 
dream of the alchymist realized! one had but to . 
this gifted land, and revel in the enjoyment of hone 
less riches and perennial youth! nay, some of the 
ancient Indians declared that it was not prom 

o so far in quest of these rejuvenating waters, for 
that, ina certain island of the Bahama group, called 
Bimini, which lay far out in the gcean, there was a 
fountain possessing the same marvellous and inesti- 
mable qualities. Juan Ponce de Leon listened to 
these tales with fond credulity. He was advancin 
in life, and the ordinary term of existence seeme 
insufficient for his mighty plans. Could he but 
plunge into this marvellous fountain or gifted river, 
and come out with his battered, war-worn body re- 
stored to the stgength and freshness and suppleness 
of youth, and his head still retaining the wisdom and 
knowledge of age, what enterprises might he not ac- 
complish in the additional course of vigorous years 
insured to him! It may seem incredible, at the pre- 
sent day, that a man of years and experience could 

ield any faith to a way which resembles the wild 

ction of an Arabian tale; but the wonders and no- 
velties breaking upon the world in that age of dis- 
covery almost realized the illusions of fable: and the 
imaginations of the Spanish voyagers had become so 
heated, that they were capable of any stretch of cre- 
dulity. So fully persuaded was the worthy old cava- 
lier of the existence of the region described to him, 
that he fitted out three ships at his own expense to 

rosecute the discovery, nor had he any difficulty in 
Ending adventurers in abundance ready to eruise with 
him in quest of this fairy-land.” 

Need we add that, examining the whole group of 
the Bahama islands, ‘‘his inquiries for the island of 
Bimini were all in vain; and as to the fountain of 
youth, he may have drank of every fountain, and 
river, and lake, in the Archipelago, even to the salt 
pools of ‘Turk’s Island, without being a whit the 


younger,” 


He, however, discovered and took possession of 


Florida; but, *‘ disheartened at length by the perils 
and trials with which nature seemed to have beset 


or to the pestilential climate, of Africa. Mr. Mur- 
ray has in the volume before us presented a succinct 
narrative of these, and all preceding voyages—(exclu- 
ding Egypt, as being in a wholly different condition 
from the rest of Africa, and entitled to a volume by 


enable our readers to judge of the interest of this 
book: 
‘* The animal world in Africa changes equally its 
nature as it passes from one to another of these op- 
— regibns. In those plains which are inundated 
y the great rivers, it multiplies at an extraordinary 
rate, and often assumes huge and repulsive forms. — 
Throughout all thiscontinent the wild tribes exist in 
large and formidable numbers, and there is scarcely 
a tract which they do not either hold in full posses- 
sion, or fiercely dispute with man. Eventhe most 
censely peopled countries border on wide forests and 
wastes, whose savage tenants find their prey occa- 
sionally in man himself, as well as in the domestic 
snimals which surround him; and when the scent of 
human slaughter is wafted on the breeze, bands of 
bungry monsters hasten from every side to the feast 
of blood. These ferocious creatures hold, indeed, 
so commanding a position, that the colonists scarcely 
make any attempt to extirpate them, or even to keep 
down their numbers. He wages against them only 
a defensive war, and employs his courage and skill 
chiefly in hunting the elephant, the antelope, and 
0 arena species, by whose spoil he may be en- 
riched. 

*‘The lion, that king of the desert, that mightiest 
amng the tribes which have the wilderness for their 
abole, abounds in Africa, and causes all her forests 
to 1e-echo his midnight roar. Yet both his courage 
andfierceness have, it is said, been overrated; and 
the nan who can undauntedly face him, or evade his 
firstdreadful spring, rarely tallshis victim. Wider 
ravayes are committed by the hyena, not the strong- 
est, lat the most ferocious and untameable of all the 
beastiof prey. These creatures, by moving in nu- 
merois bands, achieve what is beyond the single 
strensth of the greater animals; they burst with 
mighy inroad into the cities, and have even carried 
by stom fortified enclosures. The elephantroams in 
vast herds through the densely wooded tracts of the 
interi@, disputing with the lion the rank of king of 
the lover creation; matchless in bulk and strength, 
yet traquil, majestic, peaceful, led in troops under 
the gtidance of the most ancient of the number, 
havinga social and almost moral existence. He at- 
tacks either man nor beast. The human being is 
more fequently the aggressor, not only witha view of 
proteding the fruits ot the earth, but also in order 


the approach to Bimini, as to some fairy island in 


romance, he gave up the quest in person, and sent 


in his place a trusty captain, Juan Perez de Ortubia, 
who departed in one of the other ships, guided by 
the experienced old woman of the isles, and by an- 


He had not been long in port when hi 
Juan Perez, likewise arrived. Gui 
old woman, he had succeeded in 
sought-for Bimini. He describe 
verdant, and covered with beautifA groves. 
were crystal springs and limpid seams in abundance 
which kept the island in perpe¥l verdure, but none 
that could restore to an old mg the vernal greenness 
of his youth. Thus ended g€ romantic expedition 
of Juan Ponce de Leon. Lée many other pursuits 
of a chimera, it terminatef in the acquisition of a 


substantial good.” 
These extracts will sak for the merits of this 


volume; and we have o#y further to notice, that it 
concludes with a very i eresting narrative ofa pil- 
grimage to Palos, (whfice Columbus sailed to dis- 
cover the New Worl, and where the descendants 

ve in Nagin og happiness, ) 
opriately made by so distin- 
e New World as Washington 


rving. 


From tke New York American. 
HISfORY OF AFRICA, 


Discoveries @d Adventures in Africa, by Profes- 
sor Jameson, pmes Wilson, and Hugh Murray, 1 
vol. pp. 559.AThis constitutes No. XVI. of Har- 
per’s editionof the Family Library, and is, with 
regard to tyvellers in Africa, what the preceding 
number regécting the discoveries ir the Arctic Re- 
gions is, yth regard to Northern adventurers,—a 
concise sfamary of the results of their many and 
various empts, illustrated with notices of the ani- 

ble, and mineral life of that great conti- 
he wood cuts, however, which purport to 
presey to the eye some of the objects described in 
t, had been better omitted, for their execution 


e bold and untameable spirit of adventure, 
whch has led so many gallant and accomplished 

ellers to follow each other in the fatal career of 
frisan discovery, has imparted an interest to their 
bers and sacrifices which nothing that as yet has 
‘resslted from them can otherwise explain. Barba- 
rign, treacherous, brutal, bloody, and’ ignorant, 
setms to hold undisturbed dominion over all the re- 
gions visited by the Parks, the Denhams, the Clap- 
pertoys ,and other who, one after another, have 


to obain the bony substance composing his tusks, 
whic}, under the name of ivory, Reon one of the 
mostyalued articles of African trade. ‘The prodi- 

igue.atrongth of the elephant, his almost impenetra- 

le hide, his rapid though unwieldy movements, ren- 
der him a most perilous object of attack, even to the 
boldest hunters; so that pits and snares of various 
kinds are the usual modes by which his capture is 
effected. Instead of the tiger, Africa has the leopard 
and the panther; belonging, however, only to certain 
of its districts. 

“In the large and broad rivers of Africa, and 
through the immense forests which overshadow 
them, a race of amphibious animals of monstrous 
form and size display their unwieldy figures. ‘The 
rhinoceros, though not strictly amphibious, slowly 
traverses marshes and swampy grounds, and almost 
equals the elephant in strength and defensive powers, 
but wants his stature, his dignity and his wisdom.— 
The single or double horn with which he defends 
himself is an article of commerce in the east, though 
not valued in Europe. A still huger shape is 
that of the hippopotamus, or river-horse, fitted alike 
to stalk on land, to march along the bottom of the 
waters, Or to swim on their surface. He is slow, 
ponderous, gentle; yet when annoyed, either by de- 
siga or accident, his wrath is terrible; he rushes u 
from his watery retreat, and by merely striking with 
his enormous tusks, can overset or sink a loaded ca- 
noe. But the most dreadful of all the inhabitants of 
the African rivers is the crocodile, the largest and 
fiercest of the lizard tribe. He lies like a log upon 
the waters watching for his prey, attacking men and 
even the strongest animals, which, however, engage 
with him in obstinate and deadly encounters. 

**We have not yet done with all the monstrous and 
prodigious forms which Africa generates. She 
swarms with the serpent brood, which spread terror, 
some by their deadly poison, others by their mere 
bulk and strength. In this last respect the African 
serpents have struck the world with amazement; 
ancient history records that whole provinces were 
overrun by them, and that one, after disputing the 
poeege of a river with a Roman army, was destroy- 
ed only by the use of battering engines. 

**Emerging from the dark regions, where the 
earth, under the united influence of heat and mois- 
ture, teems with such a noxious superabundance of 
life, we approach the desert. Here a change takes 
place equally singular and pleasing as in the vege- 
table world, Only light, airy, and fantastic forms 
trip along the sandy border; creatures innocent, 
gentle and beautiful—the antelope of twenty differ- 
ent species, all swift, with bright eyes, erect and 
usually elegant figures, preying neither on men nor 
animals, but pursued by all on account of the delicate 
food which they afford. Here, too, roams the zebra, 
with its finely-striped skin wrapt around it like a 
robe of rich cloth; and the camel-leopard, the tall- 


yielded up their lives to the perfidy of the natives, | 


est and most remarkable of animal forms, with its 


lar and fantastic beauty, crops the leayes of the Atri- 
can forest. ‘Though a rare species, he is seen occa- 
sionally straying over a large portion of that conti- 
nent. 

‘‘Nature, sporting as it would seem in the produc- 
tion of extraordinary objects, has filled Africa with 
a wonderful multitude of those animals which bear 
the closest alliance to **the human form divine.” — 
The ourang-outang appears to constitute the link 
between man and the lower orders of living thin 
Standing erect, without a tail, with flat face, and 
arms of not greatly disproportioned length, it dis- 
plays in every particular a deformed resemblance to 
the lord of the creation. It seems even to make a 
nearer approach than any other animal to the exer- 
cise of reason. It has been taught to make its own 
bed, to sit at table, to eat with a knife-and fork, and 
to pour out tea. M. Degrandpre mentions one kept 
on board a French vessel, which lighted and kept 
the oven at a due temperature, put in the bread at a 
given signal, and even assisted in drawing the ropes. 
‘There was a strong suspicion among the sailors that 
it would have spoken, but for the fear of being put 
to harder work. ‘The baboons, again, are a large, 
brutal species, ugly and disgusting in their appear- 
ance, yet not without some union and polity. The 
monkey tribe, now familiar in Europe, attracting at- 
tention by their playful movements, fill with sportive 
cries, all the forests of tropical Africa. 

‘* The insect race, which in our climate are gene- 
rally harmless, presentshere many singular and even 
formidable characteristics. ‘The flying tribes in par- 
ticular, through the action of the sun on the swam- 

y forests, rise up in terrible and destructive num- 
fee. They fill the air and darken the sky; they an- 
nihilate the labour of nations; they drive even armies 
before them. The locust, when its bands issue in 
close and long array from the depths of the Desert, 
commits ravages surpassing those of the most fero- 
cious wild beasts or even the more desolating career 
of human warfare. In vain do the despairing inhab- 
itants seek with fire and other means to arrest their 
progress; the dense and irresistible mass continues 
to move onward, and soon baffles every attempt to 
check itscourse. Whole provinces, which at their 
entrance are covered with rich harvests and brilliant 
verdure, are left without a leaf or a blade. Even 
when destroyed by famine or tempest, they cover 
immense tracts, exhaling the most noxious stench.— 
Yet they may be used as food, and are even relished 
by certain native tribes. The mosquito and its allies 
do not spread such a fearful desolation; yet by their 
poisoned and tormenting stings they render life mis- 
erable, and not very untrequently lead to its extine- 
tion. Even a swarm of wild bees, in the solitary 
woods of Western Africa, has put a whole caravan to 
flight, wounding severely some of its members. But 
the most extraordinary of all the insect races are the 
termites, or white ants, which display on a greater 
scale the acts and social organization for which their 
species have been so famedin Europe. ‘They cover 
the plains with their conical huts from ten to twelve 
feet in height; they are regularly distributed into 
labourers and soldiers, with others holding the rank 
of King and Queen. ‘This latter personage, when she 
is about toadd to the number of the tribe, presents 
a most extraordinary spectacle, being then swelled 
to many times the amount of her natural dimensions; 
and whenfthe eritical period arrives, instead of a 
progeny of two or three she produces as many thou- 
sands. ‘These ants are far from being of the same 
harmless description as the corresponding insects of 
this quarter of the world. On finding their way into 
a house, they devour every thing, clothes, furniture, 
food, not even it is said sparing the inmates, who are 
compelled to make a speedy retreat.” 

Among the notices, brief as of course in such acom- 
i they must be, of the various travellers in those 

ibyan deserts, we find the following one of our 
countryman Ledyard, though without any intimation 
that he was an American:— 

‘« The first adventurer was Mr. Ledyard, who, 
bora a traveller, had spent his life in passing from 
one extremity of the earth to another. He had sailed 
round the world with Captain Cook, had lived for 
several years among the American Indians, and had 
made a journey with the most scanty means from 
Stockholm round the gulf of Bothnia, and thence 
to the remotest parts of Asiatic Russia. On his re- 
turnhe presented himself to Sir Joseph Banks, to 
whom he owed many obligations, just as that emi- 
nenf person was looking out for an African disco- 
verer. He immediately pronounced Ledyard to 
be the very man he wanted, and recommended him 
to Mr. Beaufoy, who was struck with his fine coun- 
tenmnce, frapk conversatéon, and an eye expressive 
of letermiffed enterprise. Ledyard declared this 
schane to be quite in unison with his own wishes; 
and yn being asked how soon he could set out, re- 
plied, ‘To-morrow.’ Affairs were not yet quite so 
matuted; but he was soon after provided with a pas- 
sage 0 Alexandria, with the view of first proceeding 
southyard from Cairo to Sennaar, and thence travers- 
ing tle entire breadth of the African continent. He 
arrival at Cairo on the 19th August, 1788, and while 
prepating for his journey into the interior, transmit- 
ted bold, though somewhat fanciful 
observations upon Egypt. He represents the Delta 
as anunbounded plain of excellent land miserably 
culti@ted; the villages as most wretched assemblages 
of poir mud-huts, full of dust, fleas, flies, and all the 
cursg of Moses; and the people as below the rank 
| of any savages he ever saw, wearing only a blue shirt 


long fore legs and high stretching neck and singu-, 


and drawers, and tatooed as much as the Sou 
Islanders. He bids fis coprespondents, if 
to see Egyptian women, to look at any group of gip- 
sies behind a hedge in Essex. The Mohammedans 
he describes as a trading, enterprising, superstitious, 
warlike set of vagabonds, who, wherever they are 
bent upon going, will anddo go; but he complains 
that the condition of a Frank is rendered most hu- 
miliating and distressing by the furious bigotry of 
the Turks. It seemed inconceivable that such enmi 
Should exist among men, and that beings of the same 
species should think and act in @ manner so opposite, 

y conversing with the jelabs, or slave merchants, he 
learned agood deal respecting the caravan routes and 
countries of the interior. Every thing seemed ready 
for his departure, and he announced that his next 
communication would be from Sennaar; but on the 
contrary, the first tidings received were those of his 
death. Some delays in the departure of the caravan, 
working = his impatient spirit, brought on a bi- 
lous complaint, to which he applied rash and violent 
remedies, and thus reduced himself to a state from 
which the care of Rosetti, the Venetian consul, and 
the skill of the best physicians of Cairo, sought in 
vain to deliver him.” 

Concerning Park, on his journey, under cireum- 
stances of the most depressing nature, we extract this 
fine 

** Naked and alone in a vast wilderness, 500 miles 
from any settlement, surrounded by savage beasts and 
men still more savagéythe saw no prospect before 
him but to lie down and perish. From this depth of 
despondency his mind was suddenly revived by a 
aes impression of nature and of religion. A 
small moss, in a state of fructification, struck his eye, 


capsule, could not be contemplated without admira- 
tion. He then bethought himself.—**Can that Being 
who planted, watered, and brought to perfection, in 
this obscure corner of the world, a thing which ap- 
pears of so small im 
upon the situation and sufferings of creatures formed 
after his own image?” Inspired by these just and 
pious reflections, he started up and went on, despite 
of fatigue; and he soon found deliverance to be near- 
er than he had any reason to anticipate.” 

We conclude with an extract, showing the manner 
in which certain of the Mahommedan negroes im- 
bibe the religion of the Prophet:— 


rassed the Koolfuans. Their only mode of studyin 
it was, to have the characters written with a black 
substance On a piece of board, then to wash them 
off, and drink the water; and when asked by our tra- 
veller what — benefit could be derived from 
the mere swallowing of dirty water, they indignant- 
retorted,—** What! do you call the name of God 

irty water?” This mode of imbibing sacred truth 
is indeed extensively pursued throughout the interi- 
or of the African continent.” 


Extensive Power.—Mr. Herschel, in his**Natu- 
ral Philosophy,” which forms the last number pub- 
lished of the Cabinet Cyclopedia, says,—‘** The an- 
nual consumption of coal in London is estimated at 
1,500,000 chaldrons. The effort of this quantity 
would suffice to raise a cubical block of marble 2,200 
feet in the side, through a space equal to its own 
height, or to pile one such mountain upon another. 
The Monte Nuovo, near Pozzuoli, (which was erupt- 
ed in a single night by volcanic fire) might have been 
raised by such an effort from a depth of 40,000 feet, 
or about eight miles. It will be observed that, in the 
above statement, the inherent power of fuel is, of 
necessity, greatly underrated. It is not pretended by 
engineers that the economy of fuel is yet pushed to 
its utmost limit, or that the whole effective power is 
obtained in any application of fire yet devised; so that 
where we say 100, instead of 70,000,000, we should 
probably be nearer the truth. The powers of wind 
and water, which we are constantly impressing into 
our service, can scarcely be called latent or hidden, 
yet itis not fully considered, in general, what they 
do effect for us. Those who would judge of what 
advantage may be taken of the wind, for example, 
even on land, (not to speak of navigation) may turn 
their eyes on Holland. A great portion of the most 
valuable and populous tract of this country lies much 
below the level of the sea, and is only preserved from 
inundation by the maintenance of embankments.— 
Though these suffice to keep out the abrubt influx of 
the ocean, they cannot oppose that law of nature, by 
which fluids, in seeking their level, insinuate them- 
selves through the pores and subterraneous channels 
of a loose sandy soil, and keep the country in a con- 
stant state.of infiltration from below upwards. ‘To 
counteract this tendency, as well as to get rid of the 
rain water, which has no natural outlet, pumps work- 
ed by windmills are established in great numbers on 
the dams and embankments, which pour out the wa~ 
ter as from a leaky ship, and in effeet preserve the 
country from submersion, by taking advantage of 
every wind that blows. ‘To drain the Haarlem lake 
would seem a hopeless project to any speculators but 
those who had the steam engine at their command, 
or had learnt in Holland what might be accomplished 
by the constant agency of the desultory but unweari- 
ed powers of wind. But the Dutch engineer measures 
his surface, calculates the number of his pumps, and, 
trusting to time and his experience of the winds for 
the success of his undertaking, boldly forms his 
plans'to lay dry the bed of an inland sea, of which 
those who stand on one shore cannot see the other.” 

Madame Vestrisis not the only instance in modern 


times of a lady being lessee and manager of a thea« 


the delicate conformation of whose roots, leaves, and 


rtance, look with unconcern - 


** The Koran does not seem to have much embar- , 


es 
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| other Indian. As to Juan Ponce, he made the%esto | | 
. his way back to Porto Rico, where he arry€d infi- 
nmitely poorer in purse and wrinkled in br@, by this 
cruise after inexhaustable riches and perp4ual youth. 
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~ yead, Mr. Hopkins moved to strike out the limit of 


_ opportunity of considering the subject, which is 


» discussion. 


- administration of philanthropy. If the ptinciple of 
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<= = 
tre. The late Mrs. Baker, méfher-in-law of Dow- 
ten, the actor, was, for many years, not only lessee 
and manager of the Tonbridge Wells, Maidstone, | 
Rochester, and Canterbury theatres, but this indefa- 
tigable female likewise ,reeeived in person the.ad- 
maission money to the b it, and gallery, every 
night the theatres were — Kentish Gazette. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Sarurpay, Marcu 19, 1831, 


We have plaeed in our first page an admirable 
article of poetry, which has been forwarded usftom 
Boston. It is evidently the production of no com- 
mon pen, and will be perused with pleasure. We 
shall feel honoured in receiving contributions from 
so excellent a writer. A few such productions as 
the one referred to could not fail to win for him an 
enviable reputation as a poet. 


‘The Legislature of this state will adjourn on the 
fifth-of April next, | 


IMPRISON DEBT. 

We perceive that Mr. Petit of the city has intro- 
duced into the House of Representatives of this state, 
a bill exonerating from imprisonment the bodies of 
debtors whose debts do not exceed five dollars and 
thirty three cents. In intvoducing this bill to the 
attention of the legislature, Mr. Petitt did not ex- 
press himself as being favourableyto such an enact- 
ment; but rather apologized for the step which he 
had been induced to take at the direction of the Ju- 
diciary Gomifittee. Immediately on the bill’s being 


forty shillings, $0 as to provide for the entire aboli- 
tion of imprisonment for debts, small or great. This 
motion was supported by Mr. Petrekin and Mr. 
Fuller, and opposed by Mr. Ingersoll, a distinguish- 
ed lawyer of this city. After some little discussion 
the further consideration of the bill was postponed 
for a few days, in order to afford) the members an 


justly esteemed one of great importance. — 

We have attended all the meetings which have 
been held in reference to this matter in Philadelphia, 
and from the sentiments there expressed, as well as 
from those entertained by respectable gentlemen 
with whom we have conversed upon the subject, we 
are thoroughly convinced that no partial enactment 
will prove acceptable to a large majority of the citi- 
zens of this state, with reference to the matter in 
An examination into the records of the 
various debtors’ departments throughout the country 
will show conclusively that four-fifths of those who 
are imprisoned for debt, their debts are above forty 
shillings; and that such debtors, for the most part, 
are more honourable and honest than the smaller class, 
whom this partial law is designed exclusively to be- 
nefit. Besides, who ever heard of a law in a repub- 
lican country that would authorize the imprisonment 
of a debtor for one cent, as will be the case should 
the forty shilling law go into operation? By thislaw 
the debtor who owes five dollars and thirty three 
cents is exonerated from corporeal responsibility, 
and the debtor that owes five dollars and thirty-four 
cents is liable to all the contumely and horrors of | 
imprisonment. ‘The rogue, therefore, will be care. 
ful of the amount of debt he contracts; but the honest 
man, desirous to pay his debts, will not consider as 
to the thirty-three@or thirty-fourcents. Sucha law, 
therefore, is calculated to benefit the dishonest at the 
expense of the honest. 


But why should there be any distinetion in the 


imprisonment for debt is wrong, it is equally so 
whether the debt be five thousand or five dollars. 
The man, for example, who endorses a note fora 
friend, and by the misfortunes or treachery of that 
friend becomes responsible for the amount of the 
note—for what is he imprisoned if incapable to 
liquidate the amount with an onmerciful creditor? — 
For an act of friendship—for an effort to benefit a 
fellow creature. Look through all the relations of 
this subject, and the results will be found the same. 
If it is the poor that are most likely to contract debts 
of so small amount, it is also the poonwithwhom 
those debts are most likely to be contracted. Wi- 
dows, the keepers of boarding houses, mechanics, 


insolvent debtors to the government. 


amount is clearly shown. 


cause. | 
A Btack taw.—According to the Boston Patriot, 
by the amendment to the Marriage Bill, proposed by 


mulatto, Gr Indian, to any white person. Formerly 
the law imposed a penalty on any one so marrying, 
and the marriage itself was declared both null and 
void. 


raised against such a proposition, when, as alleged, 


the obloquy should justly be visited upon that batly. 


nourable senator on his return home from his legis- 


shame at the results of his own legislation’? Yet 


what commendable or humane results could 


tailors, and so forthy will be the suffer- 


ers, while swindlers and idJers will reap the advan- | 
tages. A man mut indeed be friendless and deemed 
unworthy of credit, if ina community so moral as| lation, is described to have used this language— 
this, hgis incapable of obtaining forty shillings or is 
suffered to remain in prison fer that amount. It isfor | mulattoes, for some o 
sums of a Jarger amount that debtors have wasted 
weeks and months in confinement, with their repu- 
tation dwindling away——their wives and daughters | ment would fall upon the innocent. 
driven to desperation and infamy. Who ever heard 
of a reputable citizen or honest man the resident of 
a jail for months, and the amount of his debt so small 
as the sum proposed by these limited philanthro- 
pists? Nobody. Common sense and the experience of 
every man, must teach the most casual observer that 
all suffering (and some of its consequences have been 
dreadful) which has been attributed to this barba- 
rous law, has been the,esult of large debts and not 
small ones; for in the case of the former, it has been 
impossible to liquidate them, whereas the latter are, 
| in nine cases out of ten, seftled a few hours or days 
after the person of the debtor has been incarcerated. 
Perhaps noact of Congress passed at the recent ses- 
sion, has met with such decided approbation, and been 
received with such a glow of sympathy throughout 
the country, as that proposed to the national legisla- 
ture by Mr. Buchanan of this state, in reference to 
Yet this law 
is not partial in its operation with regard to the 
amount of debt, which, in some cases, extends to 
millions; and it moreover exonerates the debtor from 
any future claim by the government, provided his 
present insolvency or incapacity to pay the whole 
And shall not our state 
legislature take example from so high an authority? 
Will they not blot out with one decisive act a law 
which is disgraceful to the statues of a liberal and 
enlightened state? We trust and hope they will; and 
throughout the discussion which will necessarily take 
place upon this subject, we shall note with pleasure. 
the exertions of those liberal members who have 
already stood forth as champions in so excellent a 


Mr. Bigelow, of Boston, and passed in the House of 
Representatives on Saturday, it is made lawful for 


black blood, that it would not be possible fora 
The cle 


fieulty would escape entirely.” 


quence, 


AFRICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


ture of the progress of the colony: 


} jects—but for the holy 


Already 


Mr. Bigelow, the gentleman of Boston, who pro- 
posed the intermixture of the black and white popu- 


* It would not pe be easy to Know who were. 


the elegant creoles from th 
South were so beautiful and so little tinctured with 


man to decide—and in the next place all the a 


a 
might be fined, and the poor woman turned "the 


next morning, while the man who made all the dif- 


Strange logic this, truly—and calculated for the 
accommodation of those who are blind or short 
sighted. That a clergyman should net be esteemed 
capable of judging whether he was marrying two pec- 
ple of distinct colours, or of the same, is indeed ri- 
diculous, We should not be surprised if Mr. Bige- 
low has been paying his devotions to some elegant 
creole,” and has adopted this method of exonerat- 
ing himself from a portion of the obloquy in conse- 


We have received the February numberof the 
** Colonial Journal,” containing, among otheP inter- 
esting matter, the proceedings of the annual meet- 
ing of the American Colonization Society. The 
meeting was held in the hall ofthe House of Rejre- 
sentatives, in Washington, on the nineteenth ofJa- 
nuary last. The whole amount of contributionsre- 
ceived by the society last year, is $27,205 39. Of 
this sum, $10,973 13 are made up of collectiors on 
the 4th of July last. The receipts of the yes ex- | With the style of which the world 
ceed those of the previous year, 8,000 dollars. Mr. 
Elliott Cresson, of this city, gave the followin; pic- 


‘Only nine years have elapsed since thilittle 
band of Colonists landed on the Cape, and anation 
has already, at your bidding, sprang into existace— 
a nation destined to secure to Ethiopia, the fulfil- 
ment of the glorious prophecy made in her ‘ehalf; 
for her thrown dow their evidlentiy 
erowns at the feet of the infant republic, and brmed | = 
as the desits of giarized eitherfrom Byron or from Butler—if’ with- 
the old world have dignified with that proud 1ame : ; 
while forging new ehains for their miserable sub- the. Sing 
purpose of exchanging, the | whole, without some claims to original ‘shall 
guilty traffic in haman flesh and blood for legitmate he fully satisfied,” ginality—then s 
commeree, equal laws, civilization, and religia.— 


THE SIAMESE TWINS, 

This long anticipated production has made its ap- 
pearance. We received a copy yesterday through 
the politeness of the New York publishers, and learn 
that.the booksellers of this city are abundantly sup- 
plied with the volume. The work iiiandsomely 
printed, as all the publications from the same press 
are, and occupies three hundred pages... The d 
cation is to Mrs. Bulwer Lytton, the mother of 
author, to whom he ascribes the first groundwork of 
that disposition which inclined him to poetry, “which 
disposition,” ‘he continues, ‘‘though it has not 
enabled me, it is true, to make muth proficieney 
in the divine art, has nevertheless givén me many 
feelings which I would not willingly believe have 
been fostered altogether in vain.” We like this begin- 
ning,and shall ever hereafter think well of the author 
of Pelham. We never knew a man, having a high 
regard and warm affection for his maternal parent, 
but he possessed some ofthe most ennobling sympa- 
thies and principles of our nature. 


The following extract from the preface, we quote 
as explanatory of the subjects and objects of the work: 


‘“fhe poem which forms the staple of this volume 
addresses itself to the humours rather than to the pas- 
sions of men. Chiefly of a comic and of a light! 
satiric nature, it makes little pretence to thost pro- 
vinces to which the ambition of poets is usually di- 
rected. And, for my own part, even if I possessed 
far higher endowments for poetry—far warmer incli- 
nations towards it than Fever, in my youngest days 
of inexperience, imagined I possessed—I own my 
belief that I have lived too immediately in that day 

I ¢ has grown weary,n 
to be imbued in the graver school of gird with ‘the 
very faults which I should censure in others; and im- 
bued too deeply, and from too early a period, to allow 
much hope of exchanging those faults for faults of a 
more innovating and unhackneyed character. In the 
comic school it is different; for the comic school has 
been little cultivated in this country; and originality 
in that department is therefore easier than in one 
more severe, and yet seemingly more inviting to dis- 
ciples, If I have now aroompll chad something which 
though a tale and a satire, is yet not : 


out that wearisome straining for novelty in: detail, 


The following is the Introduction. 


any authorized person to join in marriage any negro, 


“From many an ancient river, from many a palmy plain, 
They call usto deliver their land from error’s chain.” 


They now ask for schools, factories, churches.— 
Nearly 2000 freemen have kindled a beacon fire at 


“To Carrarn Basit Hatt, R. N., &e. ‘&e. 


‘“While Soyereigns—save our royal Sire, 
Whowstly has become the rage— 
Are g00% that have begun to tire 


We look upon this amendment as one of the most 
revolting and derogatory that could have been enact- 
ed by an intelligent legislature. That enlightened 
lawgivers should travel out of the way to legalize ma- 
trimony between the black and white population, es- 
pecially in Massachusetts, where, according to the 
late census, there are 14,000 more females than 
males, isa cireumstance of the most ‘‘unnatural dye,” 
and one that should meet with the reprehension of 
j all the other states. A terrible outery was justly 


it emanated from Miss Wright; but now that it is 
legally sanctioned by the ‘‘ wise ones of the east,” | 


Let it for a moment be supposed, that some ho- 


lative avocations, should find an only daughter, the 
pride of his heart and the ornament of his name, wed- 
ded toanegro—his ostler or any other menial. Wéuld 
not the retribution seem just, and the operation of 
the law in this instance strike him as unnatural/— 


hy 


the phrase, ‘‘all men were created free and eqal,” 
we cannot but estimate such a law but as di 


may be triumphantly challenged for a parallel. Fiv 


commencement, we 


ported by the colonists; and from Philadelphi 


ciety, and bearing to the land of their forefathers 


out; but that the problem was now solved: Liiberi 


sail every three or four months; and for this 


contribution of $200: in 1830, she 


wealth.” 


regret we have not room for them in detail. 


Monrovia, to cast a broad blaze of light into the dark 
recesses of that benighted land: and although much 
pains have been taken to overrate the cost, and un- 
dervalue the results; yet the annals of colonization 


years of preliminary operations were requisite for 
surveying the coast, propitiating the natives, and se- 
lecting the most eligible site—numerous agents 
were subsequently employed—ships chartered, the 
forest cleared—schools, factories, hospitals, church- 
es, government buildings, and dwellings erected— 
and the many expenses requisite here, defrayed; and 
yet, for every $50 ng by our society from its 
ave not only a settler to show, 
but an ample and fertile territory in reserve, where ; 
our futare emigrants may sit under their own vines | She must, with great risers ead 
and fig trees with none to make them afraid. Dur- 
ing the last year, an amount nearly equal to the united 
expenditures, in effecting these objects, has been ex- 


alone, eleven vessels have sailed, three of them 
chartered through the efforts of the Pennsylvania so- 


large number of slaves manumitted by the benevo- 
lence of their late owners. A single incident willtell 
the feeling of these happy people: One of them, in 
taking leave of CaptainSherman at the Cape, beg- ; ; 

d him to assure their friends and benefactors, that | the people are said to owe their knwledge-to the 
if it pleased the Almighty to prolong their existence 


) : : @ | to old age, they could not be sufficiently grateful to 

Would not the father turn away in distraction ie him and to them for the happy asylum provided. for 

: them; and declared that he never could before com- 

should not such a case ocgir? In absolving fiom a aay» why the blood and tears of poor Africa had 
penalty these who unite in the bonds of matrimony 


the “thick lipped African” and the fair beings df a 
less torrid clime, the crime and indelicacy of such 
union are also to a certain extent obliterated, ajd an 
inducement is held out for such marriages. What 
mad spirit of philanthropy could have ind the 
Massachusetts legislators to enact such a law, ¥e are 
at aloss toydétermine, as we also are to inagine 
ibly 


n thus long permitted to be solavishly poured 


had already paid the debt! Go on, gentlemen, with | 110- 
this noble work; and the patriot, the philanthropist, 
the christian, even the selfish calculator, will sup- 
port you. Even now do the wants of this young na- 
tion demand the establishment of a line of packets to 


se, depend u it, the funds will be liberall 
in 1828, commenced with 
to 
é 200: and if we become not weary in well doing, 
grow out.of such an enactment. With thes{ im- t. England will arise in the majesty of her strength 
pressiogs, and with the most Jiberal in of | and pour into our treasury a generous portion of her 


The proceedings throughout are interesting. We 


The hudours of the ripening age 
While—thaks to clowa 
In print, a®east, can play the rover— 

Cross seas whOe depth can never drown, 

e| _ And shores ukpod—in Truth discover; 


While ermined half-forsakes 
Her flock to no éemn’d attacks; 


While Pelham for Ks borouch 

And Jersey tremblg for 
While thus the old wojd;—Captain Hall 
Writes foolish books\hout the new— 
Weeps tears of ink whetdespots fall 

And damns poor Murt\y’s lost 
O! model of the travellinggribe, 

Though homage satire alays pays ill, 


This book to you, illustrids Basil 
How well you scourge the Yakee race— 
Their codes uncouth, their grbs unsightly ;— 
q | Should Yankees answer,—in thir face - 
You smile your wise contemp politely.t 
How well.you show, O sapient bre! 
a|  Thecurse from taxes to be fra,— 
And prop the parsons with ** one yore 
Apt illustration from the sea.”t, 


\ 


* See a certain speech of Lord Witon, in which 


aristocracy. It is very true!—thei 
taxes! eir\nowledge of 
+ “Inshort, said I, unable to sup ile, %=— 
Hall's Travels in North America, vo 
merely smiled, and said nothing.” \ * 
‘‘ The lady’s suspicions instantly took fire,on seei 
q | the of my countenance. ”—bid.y ;, p- 
aa nice, agrecable fellow for a disputgt or a 


} ‘* To borrow one more illustration from te 
Ishould say that the established church may wom 
pared to the rudder, — the country, with its myjti- 
. | farious arrangements of society, to ip,” 

Bid, vol. 405. 

This charming metaphor oceurs.in the mostente- 
taining conversation imaginable. Captain Hy, re 
solved to prove the blessings of an aristocracy, ryttes 
boroughs, tithes, and lord—I beg pardon—the devil 
knows what! sets up an unfortunate Yankee, by vay 
of an argumentative ninepin. Away bow}s the 
tain, blunder after blunder, folly after folly, as gli 
as possible; and not a syllable of rational dence. 
even by accident, comes out of the mouth of the nine 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Tis said, when famed Alcides slew ‘ 
i earth’s dread son—that slumber bound him*— 
The hero woke—attacked anew— mite 
And saw—the tribe of piemres round him! 
So Truth some mighty victory gains— 
And lo, the Dwarfs rush out to seize her! 
The Giant crushed—there still remains 
Some tribe of Halls that can but tease her! 
But from the traveller now we turn 
One moment to address the reader; 
To him ev’n Satire’s self must learn 
To sink the accuser in the pleader. 
Forgive a muse who long hath dwelt 
From ladies of her tribe too distant 
Nor learn’d how like thoughts never felt, 
To things that never were existent. 
She is not privileged to prose— 
* Let finer bards aspire to weary us; 
Most humbly she resigns to those, 
The misanthropic and mysterious. 
And if she breathe a truth at times, 
She doth but rarely seek to quarrel; 


She strains the reason through the rhymes, 


And weaves the smile into the moral. 


A friend to wisdom, not to schools—@ 
Let dreamers into sects enlist’em; 

For me—at times, if with the fools— 
not the folly of a systetn. 

Be mine to hover round the heart, 
To warn—to warm you by a word— 

And while I mock the leader’s art,— 
To shun the livery of the herd!” 


We have only found leisure to run our eye hastily 


through the remaining pages of this work, but suffi- 


cient to satisfy us, that although not so well under- 
stood-in the application of its satire in this country, 
it will be sought after, read with avidity, and ad- 
mired by many. The manner of the composition is 
irregular, but its passages are frequently very beau- 
tiful, as its satire is often keen and pungent. Since 
the death ofLord Byron, no poetry has been sought 
after and continued popular with the public for any 
length of time; and an adventure in this department 
of literature, with all the discouraging cireumstances 
of the times before him, was indeed a hazardous step 
for one who has acquired so much distinction as Bul- 
wer. Of this disadvantage he seems to be fully aware, 
alluding to it particularly in his prefatory remarks. 
It is evident that Bulwer, in engaging in this wark, 
has indulged.the hope of making an impression on 
the present age—of assuming the mantle which By- 
ron wore with such pre-eminent grace. Whether he 
has accomplished the object of his ambition or not, 
the readers of this satire will be enabled to tell. 
Certain it is, that the author of Pelham would not 
have engaged in an effort of the kind, without a de- 
gree of confidence in his own powers which nothing 
but a production far above those which have been 
issued since the days of the ‘‘ English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers,” will sustain. In our opinion, 
but it is a hasty judgment and not licensed by a care- 
ful perusal of the work, Bulwer has not succeeded to 
the full accomplishment of his wishes. The follow- 
ing passage, narrating the birth of the twins, is very 
beautifal, and will give the reader an idea of the 
manner in which certain portions of the work are 
written. 
—But ona couch all uncaress’d 
The new-born Infants lay, 


And not one dusky gossip bless’d 
Their entrance ito day. 


pin. Icannot say whethera full-grown American 
could have answered Captain H., but I know that an 
English boy of ten years old, with a tolerable private 
education, would have been a great deal too much 
for him. 

* There is an old tradition that when Hercules (the 
of the ancient world) had conquered 

iant Anteus—(a sort of Charles the Tenth 

he fell asleep in the Libyan desert, and was suddenly 
awakened by an attack of the Pigmies. 

+A very clever author of the day said to me onee, 
pene of the present character of poetical similes, 

t they had only one fault—that of comparing what 
one never seen, to what one had never heard of. 
_ $¢The most ingenious way of becoming foolish 
is bya system. ”— Shaftesbury, Advice to an Author. 


“Life tot 


And yet no rude or vulgar grace’ i™ 

Yow might in their repose desery, 
And eaeh to each in close embrace 

They nestled tenderly. 
As if they felt the rude world round 
Already on their being frown’d, 
And knew that some strange spell had hung 
A blot upon a brother’s name, 
Yet mafe the tie to which they clang 
No less their shelter than their shame! 
And now all’s hush’d!—a certain still awes 
The motley crowd; they gaze on each 
With a quick, meaning eye—but speech 
Lies stifled with a numbing fear! 
——A single voice appals the ear, 
And tells—but with a whispered breath— 
* How easy is an infant’s death. 
‘ And that we only do fulfil laws 
‘ Given by nature—to deny 

a wretched things that mock 

* Nature herself!” 


Then suddenly 
There ran a chill electric shock 

Thro’ every woman there whose breast 
The. soft lips of a babe had press’d; 

But she who spake—an aged crone— 
The mother’s love had never known! 

The gogsip ceased; and you might mark 
Thednfluénce of her words was creeping 
Slowly but sure—throughout the rest. 
And in the pause, and thro’ the dark, 

You heard the mother’s quiet weeping. 
——Out rang a sharp and wailing cry 
From where the Twins were lain, 

And from their first and gentlest sleeping 
They woke to earth and pain! 


As snows that in some deep ravine 

Lie motionless and dumb, 

Till at a signal from the beam— 

Some charm’d voice from the sun—they seem 
To wake--wild Genii—from a dream, 

And changing as they wake—the steep 
Beholds the transformed torrents sweep, 
And conquer as they come; 

Thus, when that signal ery arose, 

Straight from the warmed and melting snows 
The Waters of deep love awoke!— 

To life the Mighty Instinct broke, 

And wild and thrilling through the crowd, 

A Mother’s soul speaks out aloud— 

**My children—they are mine!” 


And weird, and ghast, and desolate 
That sound of woman’s deepest fear, 
Rung on the humbled father’s ear; 
Where, deadening thought in gloom, he sat 
With downeast eyes, that loathed to see, 
And numb hands dropping on his knee; 
And, as a voice that from the skies 
Bids one the grave hath housed arise, 
He rose: the crowd on either side 
Fell back; sound answered not his stride. 


He reach’d the cradled pair—no word, 
No breath from that hush’d crowd was heard:— 
The mother stretched her arms, but she 
Read not the features from her turning, 
Nor dream/’d that there, all visibly 
His heart was to the new-born yearning. 
She gazed—the pause she could not break; 
She gazed—the very power to shriek 
Those parted lips forsook. 
And in those eyes as in a mirror, 
Nature beheld herself in Terror! 
But with a fixed and gentle look 
And trembling clasp, the father took 
His children:—to her side he came 
And breathed—yet scarcely breathed—her name. 
Bat not another word he said,— 


That whisper had exorcised Dread. 


Lo! on her breast the T wins!—and there 
They clung, and sought for food, 
And with fast-dropping eyes—the pair 
The bending mother view’d. ; 
And, every moment, you might see 
She clasp’d them more convulsively; 
Looked wildly on the faces near, 
Looked—lost—yet doubting turned to fear! 
Then as below her glance she cast, 
Forgot—in shuddering o’er—the past! 
With folded arms and tearful smile 
There stands the touched and silent Father, 
And hushed and melted round, the while, 
The wondering gossips gaze and gather. 
And thus, our Twins were saved to flow 
Thro’ Time’s far stream in rhyme and glory, 
And inch by inch together grow, + 
The heroes of an English story. 


**Croley’s Life of George the Fourth,” which, 
by some mismanagement of the booksellers, we nev- 
er received, is spoken of by those qualified to judge, 
as one of the best specimens of eloquence and terse 
English composition that has been given to the pub- 


}— |lic for some time. Theauthor of “ Salathiel” is in- 


deed a powerful writer, and well qualified to render 
such a work as that referred to, valuable, not only for 
the historical facts necessarily detailed, but for the 
fervent and intelligent strain in which the writer’s 


comments must be wri The following passage, 
says the New York MA mexican, when noticing the 


| work, on the features of Irish eloquence, is a favour- 


able specimen of the style of the author:— 


** It has been the habit of late years to seoff at Irish 
eloquence; but let the scoffers produce among them- 
selves the equal of this e, or of a thousan@ oth- 
ers that still live in the records of the fallen parlia- 
ment of Ireland. The meagre and affected style 
which has at lepgth so universally pervaded the de- 
partments of public speaking—parliament, bar, and 
pulpit, shrinks with natural jealousy from the mag- 
nificence and native power of this great faculty of ap- 
peal to the understanding of all men alike, whose 
excellence was, that, at once enriched and invigorat- 
ed by. the noblest imagination, it awoke the reason 
not less than the feelings; and even in its most fan- 
tastie decoration, lost nothing of its original strength, 
It was ornamented, but its force was no more sacrifi- 
ced to its ornament, than the solid steel of the Greek 
helmet to its plumage and sculptures. Grattan and 
Curran in Ireland, Sheridan and Burke in this coun- 
try, were among the most logical of speakers; their 
finest illustrations were only more powerful argu- 
ments. The gold and jewels of that sceptre whieh 
they waved over the legislature with such undisputed 
papromes , only increased the weight and substantial 
value of the emblem.” 


We shall give other extracts from this Work anon. 
It constitutes a namber of Harper’s Family Library; a 
publication which cannot be too much applauded. 


WASHINGTON IRVING. 
We publish below an extract from the latest work 
—the Voyages of the Companions of Columbas—of 
this distinguished American writer. In another por- 


= 


tion of our paper, a notice of the publication, which 


we have copied from a foreign periodical, will also 
be found. Iryrye has shed lustre on the literature 
of the nation; his ‘*Sketch Book” is an inimitable 
performanee, the reputation of which will live long 
after the writer has ceased to be among the sons of 
men. . The extract details one of Ojeda’s romantic 
adventures, which is told in the best possible man- 
ner, and cannot fail to interest the reader. 


After landing upon the Coast of Carthagena, when 
the friars had read a pious manifesto, Ojeda made a 
sign of amity to the natives, and held up glittering 
presents. They had already suffered, however, from 
the cruelty of the white men, and were not to be 
won by kindness. On the contrary, they brandished 
their weapons, sounded their conchs, and prepared 
‘to make battle. Juan dela Cosa saw the rising cho- 
ler of Ojeda, and knew his fiery impatience. He 
again entreated him to abandon these hostile shores, 
and rgminded him of the venomous weapons of the 
enemyr It was all in vain: Ojeda confided blindly 
in the protection of the Virgin. Putting up, as usual, 
a short prayer to his patroness, he drew his weapon, 
braced his buckler, and charged furiously upon the 
savages. Juan de la Cosa followed as heartily as if 
the battle had been of his own seeking. The Indians 
were soon routed, a number killed, and several taken 


| prisoners; on their persons were found plates of gold, 


but of an inferior quality. Flushed by this triumph, 
Ojeda took several of the prisoners as guides, and 
pursued the flying enemy four leagues into the inte- 
rior. He was followed, as usual, by his faithful 
lieutenant, the veteran La Cosa, continually remon- 
strating against his useless temerity, but hardily se- 
conding him in the most hair-brained perils. Having 
penetrated far into the forest, they came to a strong 
hold of the enemy, where a numerous force was 
ready to receive them, armed with eélubs, lances, 
arrows, and bucklers. Ojeda led his men to the 
charge with the old Castilian war-ery, ‘* Santiago!” 
The savages soon took to flight. Eight of their 
bravest warriors threw themselves into a cabin, and 
plied their bows and arrows so vigorously, that the 
Spaniards were kept at bay. Ojeda cried shame 
upon his followers to be daunted by eight naked 
men. Stung by this reproach, an old Castilian sol- 
dier rushed through a shower of arrows and forced 
the door of the cabin, but received a shaft through 
the heart, and fell dead on the threshold. Ojeda, 
furious at the sight, ordered fire to be set to the com- 
bustible edifice; in a moment it was in a blaze, and 
the eight warriors perished in the flames. Seventy 
Indians were made captive and sent to the ships, and 
Ojeda, regardless of the remonstrance of Juan de la 
Cosa, contiqued his rash pursuit of the fugitives 
through the forest. In the dusk of the evening they 
arrived at a village called Yurbaco, the inhabitants 
of which had fled to the mountains with their wives 
and ehildren and principal effects. The Spaniards, 
imagining that the Indians were completely terrified 
and dispersed, now roved in quest of booty among, 
the deserted houses, which stood distant from each” 
other, buried among the trees. While they were 
thus scattered, troops of savages rushed forth, with 
furious yells, from all parts of the forest. The Spa- 
niards endeavoured to gather together and support 
each other, but every little party was surrounded by 
a host®f foes. They fought with desperate bravery; 
but for onee their valour and their iron armour were 
of no avail; they were overwhelmed by numbers, and 
sank beneath war-clubs and poisoned arrows, -Ojeda 
on the first alarm collected a few soldiers, and en- 
sconced himself within a small enclosure, sarrdund- 

by palisades. Here he was closely besieged, and 


ing smalljand activepmanaged to protect hi 
fromthe deadly shower; but his 
slain by his side, some of them perishing in frightful 
sgonies, “At this fearful moment, the veteran La 
Cosa, gan heard’of the peril of his commander 
arrived, with a few followers, to his assistance. Sta. 
tioning himself at the gates of the palisades, the brave 
Biseayan kept the savages at bay until most of his 
men were slain, and he himself severely wounded, 
Just then Ojeda spyang forth like a tiger into the 
midst of the enemy, dealing his blows on every side. 
La Cosa would have secomied him, but he was crip- 
pled by his wounds. _ He took refuge with the rem- 
nant of his men ff an Indian cabin; the straw roof of 
which he aided them to throw off, lest the enemy 
should-set it on fire. Here he defended himself ontil 
all his comrades, but one, were destroyed. The 
subtle poison of his wounds at — overpowered 
him, and he sank to the ground, Feeling death at 
hand, he called to ‘his only surviving companion. 
** Brother,” said he, ‘since God hath protected 
thee from harm, sally forth and fly, and if thou 
shouldst see Alonzo de Ojeda, tell him of my fate!” 
Thas fell the hardy Juan de la Cosa, faithful and de- 
voted to the very last; nor can we refrain from paus- 
ing to-pay a passing tribute to hismemory. He was 
acknowledged by his contemporaries to be one of the 
ablest of those gallant Spanish navigators who first 
explored the way to the New World. But it is by 
the honest and kindly qualities of his heart that his 
memory is most endeared to us; it is above all, by 
that loyalty and friendship displayed in this his last 
and fatal expedition. armed by his attachment 
for a more youthful and a hot-headed adventurer, we 
see this wary veteran ofthe seas forgetting his usual 
prudence and the lessons of his experience, and em- 
barking heart and hand, purse and person, in the 
wild enterprises of his favourite. We behold him 
watching over him asa parent, remonstrating with 
him asa counsellor, but fighting by him as a partisan; 
following him, without hesitation, into known and 
needless danger, to certain death itself, and showing’ 
no other solicitude in his dying moments, but to be 
remembered by his friend. . 


Ojeda alone escaped; and afterwards being joined 


by Niceusa, took a terrible revenge on the unfortu- 
nate natives. 


The two 
hundred of their men and several horses, and set off 
with all speed for the fatal village. They approach- 
ed it in the night, and, dividing their forees into two 
parties, gave order that not an Indian should be 
taken alive. The village was buried in deep sleep, 
but the woods were filled with large parrots, which, 
being*awakened, made a prodigious clamour. The 
Indians, however, thinking the Spaniards all de- 
stroyed, paid no attention to these noises. It was 
not until their houses were assailed and wrapped in 
flames, that they took the alarm. They rushed forth 
some with arms, some weaponless, but were received 
at the doors by the exasperated Spaniards, and either 
slain on the spot, or driven back into the fire. Wo- 
men fled wildly forth with children in their arms: 
but at sight of the Spaniards glittering in steel, and 
of the horses, which they supposed ravenous mon- 
sters, they ran back, shrieking with horror, into 
their burning habitations. Great was the carnage, 
for no quarter was shown to age or sex. Many pe- 
rished by the fire and many by the sword. When 
they had fully glutted their vengeance, the Spaniards 
ranged about for booty. While thus employed, they 
found the body of the unfortunate Juan de la Cosa. 
It was tied to a tree, but swoln and discoloured in a 
hideous manner by the poison of the arrows with 
which he had been slain. This dismal spectacle had 
such an effect upon the common men, not one would 
remain in that place during the night. Having 
sacked the village, therefore, they left it @ smoking 
ruin, and returned in triumph to their ships.” 


Dr. Tomas Harris of this city, recently deliver- 
eda lecture before the Philadelphia Medical Society, 
which has since been published, and is as remarkable 
for the excellent manner of its composition as for the 
practical sense of its observations. ‘The writer con- 
tends truly, that nothing so much contributes to in- 
disposition as indolence and inactivity; and on the 
other hand, nothing so much conduces to health and 
cheerfulness as industry and temperance. A single 
passage from this address, which deserves general 
praise, will serve as an index to the character of the 
whole composition. 


In urging the necessity of exercise, we should aot 

be less careful to repair exhaustion by salutary re- 
ose. The locomotive muscles, when fatigued 
ong exertion, become incapable of new labours, am 

til the fibres of which they are composed are 

by the necessary de of relaxation. __ 

It is indeed thus with all the organs which tend to 
favour and to maintain our relations with external 
objects. Our eyes will soon become wearied by 
tracing the lights and shades of the most perfect 

inting, or indeed by contemplating any object, 
 pemseer., interesting and seducing, and wi seek re- 
lief by warning in new directions. By repose, either 
thus obtained, or from the restoring influence of ni 
and sleep, these organs will again able to examine 
the same objects with a degree of eagerness and de- 
light not surpassed by the first view. The same 


ed 
led by flights of arrows. He threw himself o 
Eis knees, covered himself with his buckler, and be- 
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ernors, no longer rivals, landed four - 
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If he be great who nobly dares 
The greatest things with least resources, 
Ob! who, most learned Hall, compares | 
With you his courage—and his forces? : 
You ridicule a mighty state, 
Without a grain of wit for satire; ; 
On knottiest points with ease debate, 
Without one just thought on the matter; | 
With scarce the traveller’s art'to gaze, | 
"You ape the sage’s to distinguish— 
And while dear England’s laws you praise, : 
You quite forget the laws of English. | | 
Ey’n now, while Freedom through the lands | : 
Sweeps gathering on—behold in all | | 
His might—on Marray’s counter stands : 
fires hi —Captain Hall! | 4 
d fires his popgun—Captain Ha | 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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on the part of the French istoo incredible. Private 
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taste and of touch. No excepting those im- | fact, are merely rheumatic, or at most the palpita- 
ing life, can sustain a} tions of wounded vanity. We will not deny, that at 


mediately concerned igen ng life, 
continuity of action. Both Physical and moral repose 
are always salutary when the laws of wisdom or of 
nature regulate its duration. It is only when indulged 
im to excess that it becomes hurtful, and interferes 
with the sanative operatiOns of the economy. A wise 
Providence has therefore decreed, that alternate ac- 
tion and repose is essential to the maintenance of 
health. 
“ Weariness 
Can snore upon the flint, when resty sloth 
Finds the down pillow hard.” : 
legislator of ,as celebrated for wisdom 
_ as for rigid morality, believed that the happiness of 
man depended as much on the development of his 
physical as intellectual faculties. Influenced by this 
Opinion, he caused a system of gymnastics to form 
the basis of a national education. It.is mainly, how- 
ever, to the medical philosophers of other times, that 
‘we are indebted for the existence of institutions 
- which are calculated to perfect all the faculties which 
form the attributes of man. Regular exercise, and 
a temperate regimen, will’guard us against the en- 


croachments of disease, invigorate the understanding, | 


and encourage pure and elevated sentiments. 

The declaration is as trite as it is true, that exer- 
cise promotes virtue, and subdues the storms of pas- 
sion. Fatigue invites sleep, which is the true pre- 
ventive of those moral evils which cannot be’ checked 
by ordinary remonstrances, This is particularly the 
case at that age when reason is disposed to yield her 
empire to the impulse of unruly passions, It is thus 
that during sleep the fluids pour their refreshing 
currents to the fatigued extremities, adding to them 
new strength, while there is a proportionate abstrac- 
tion from other organs, by which their action is dimi- 
nished and their orgasms are controlled. 

In order to obtain the best.effects from exercise, it 
is necessary to adapt the kind and degree of it to the 
age, sex, temperament and condition of the indivi- 

» dual who seeks its influence. aes 

In recommending exercise, the taste and inclina- 
tion should be, as far as practicable, consulted. It is 
indeed most true, that 


toil you hate 
Fatigues you soon, and scarce improves your limbs.” 


_ Meredith, or the Mystery of the Meschianza,”’ 
the new novel by the author of the ‘‘Betrothed of 
‘ Wyoming,” sometime since announcéd as in prepa- 
ration, was published yesterday. We have not had 
leisure to peruse it, but, arguing from the nature of 
the subject, should presume the work possesses inte- 
rest. It is comprised in a single volume of 250 
Mr. Caney has just published a small pamphlet, 
entitled ‘* Thoughts on the Advantages of Infant 
Schools, and on the delay of their establishment at 
the public expense in the City and Liberties of Phi- 
ladelphia.”” ‘The writer contends that the establish- 


ment of these schools should be hailed as one of the 
greatest blessings of modern times, 


Penropicats.—The Journal of Health published 
on Wednesday, is an excellent number. The article 
which addresses itself to the reader most particular- 
ly is a cure for the heart-ache. We quote its com- 


mencing paragraph. 
© What is good for the heart-ache? is a question 
often propounded toa physician; sometimes with 
serious intent and desire to learn aremedy, often in 
badinage, as if in affairs of the heart it were not in 
his power to give relief, any more than to adminis- 
ter successfully to a mind diseased. Waving, for 
the present, our claim to indulge in the sentimental 
strain, by descanting on sympathies broken, love 
crossed, the anxieties of friendship, the sensibilities 
of genius, and all the tissue of soft feelings, where- 
with we might desire to plead our cause with the 
fair, we shall proceed at once to notice, in a profes- 
sional point of view, some of the causes of heart- 
ache, and its appropriate remedies. Among the lat- 
ter we do not mean to include any potions, elixirs, 
ilters or charms,—nor electric shocks, galvanic 
influences, or ‘*‘ magnetic tractors.”? Sorry are we 
to declare it to be our firm belief, even though we 
admit having ourselves endured sundry pit-a-pats 
from bright eyes and dulcet sounds—the mild gaze 
of loveliness, and the penetrating voice of the charm- 
er, that there are more heart-aches among young 
ns from dyspepsy and idleness than from love; 
more unusual throbs and palpitations in men caused 
wine and grog bibbing, and in females by tea sip- 
ping, than by the most conflicting emotions—a great- 
er sense of sinking and faintness from late hours and 
sensual indulgences, than from excess of grief and 
the world’s ingratitude. Were we poets, we should 
ore this melancholy change in humar nature, so 
different from the state of things in the golden age: 
‘but as mere narrators of what is, we must e’en re- 
t, that with a large elass of people the heart only 
ts responsively to the workings of their stomach; 
or, if the former be unusually irregular in its throbs, 
we shall find ra frequently the effects of disor- 
dered liver than of the tumults of love or the aspira- 
tions of ambition. Sometimes it undergoes sudden 
and severe twinges, which, at first, might seem to 
the sufferer to be eaused by jealousy, but which, in 


times, the poor heart suffers under the combined as- 
saults of love, idleness, and indigestion. In such 
ca efirst is apt to be regarded as the main cause 
of the patient’s disorder, and he or she thinks fit, on 
the strength of this belief, to indulge in sundry ab- 
surdities, to the great amusement of the unpitying 
world, and great annoyance of interested and observ- 
ant friends.” 

The Ladies’ Book for March, is also published, 
and is characterized by the same neatness of typo- 
graphical execution as distinguish its predecessors. 
The editors say their work is flourishing abundantly. 
It is managed with much taste. 

The College Magazine, hitherto published in 
Charleston, S. C. has ceased to exist. 

Proposals have been issued for the publication of 
anew democratic print at Liverpool, Perry county, 
Pennsylvania. 

“ The Lancaster Miscellany” is the title of a new 
weekly journal of respectable appearance, which has 
been commenced at Lancaster, Pa., under the edito- 
rial auspices of Mr. Redmond Conyngham. The 
editor promises to keep aloof from the whirlpool of 
politics and the ‘‘ broils of religion,” 


The following is a passage from the writings of 
William Penn: 


‘¢ Never marry but for love; but see that thou lov- 
est what is lovely. If love be not thy chief motive, 
thou wilt soon grow weary of a marriage state, and 
stray from thy promise, to search out pleasure in 
forbidden places. It is the difference between love 
and passion, that this is fixed, that is volatile. They 
that marry for money, cannot have the true satisfac- 
tion of marriage, the requisite means being wanting. 
O, how sordid man has grown! Man, the noblest 
creature in the world! Asagod onearth, the image 
of Him that made us; thus to mistake earth for hea- 
ven, and worship gold for God.” 


PaRLIAMENTARY REFonM.—When, in 1782, Mr. 
Pitt made a motion upon this subject in the House 
of Commons, it was negatived by twenty votes. In 
1830, when the same motion was put by Mr. O’Con- 
nell, it was negatived by 386. We shall soon see 
what was done upon the subject on the eighth of last 
month. 


number of militia in the United States and Yerrito- 
ries, according to the returns, most of which have 
been given since 1830, amounts to 1,190,853; of this 
number 188,615 is rated as the strength of the New 
York militia, and 182,285 that of Pennsylvania. 


The Gamester was played at the Charleston thea- 
tre on the evening of the ninth instant, Mr. Cooper 
performing Beverly, and Mrs. Daff, Mrs. Beverly. 

During the first fourteen nights of Master Burke’s 
engagement in Boston, the receipts averaged eight 
hundred and fifty dollars per night, the whole arnount 
received being upwards of twelve thoasand nine 
hundred dollars. During Cooke’s engagement at 
Boston, the average receipts of the first fourteen 
nights were about eight hundred and thirty-four dol- 
lars. 


FRANCE AND ALGIERS. 
EXTRACT TO THE EDITOR, DATED 
Mahon, Dec. 20, 1830. 

My Dear S1r:—Of all places in the world, this 
perhaps, at this season of the year particularly, is 
the last for news, and news is the only thing an Edi- 
tor cares for, or ought tocarefor. I, however, drop 
you aline in compliance with my promise when I 
had the pleasure of seeing you, and at the same time 
to remind you of a similar one on your part. 

‘Well, the French have got Algiers; but the ques- 
tion is, what are they going to do with it? Some say 
they will colonise the country by Swiss and French 
emigrants, and they have got up a scheme to that 
effect, offering for sale, at a moderate price, large 
tracts of land in the interior which they never saw, 
and never will see, unless they are more successful 
than they have yet been, or are likely to be. At 
present they occupy nearly as far as the guns from 
their batteries will reach, and no. further. «lt has 
been recently said that General Clausel’/marched 
out and gave battle to the Arabs, and kifled 2000, 
with the loss of only one mafig¢hat he pursued and 
clearéd the country of them to the distance of seven 
leagues from Algiers, and then returned—and so 
ue no doubt, the Arabs. ‘The loss only of one man 


¥” 


letters state their loss to be 1200. 

It is certain that what with those killed on landing, 
advancing, and attacking, the French have lost a 
great many men, and the dysentery which prevailed 
among them made dreadful ravages. The hospitals 
in this place were filled with their sick and wound- 
ed; the number estimated variously, from to 
3500. ‘Their policy has been to make the most fa- 
vourable impression on the minds of the people of 
France; therefore they were not disposed to let them 
see the gloomy side of the picture. Their ships 
have been constantly employed in transporting to 
France the treasure, brass guns, and other articles 
found in Algiers, but not one sick or wounded 
Frenchman was permitted to return home, until after 
his cure at this place, where a vast number of French 
surgeons were stationed to receive and attend them. 

I have heard several intelligent French officers say 
that the expense of the expedition would far exceed 
the amount of metallic wealth, and other articles, 
found in the city; and that the former did not amount 
to more than 16,000,000 dollars. ‘ 

The first thing a Frenchman does when he takes 
a city, is to make his mark upon it as record of his 
having been there. This he does in the shape of im- 
provement; that is, tearing down houses to widen 
streets, and open squares. This the French are very 
busily employed in at present in Algiers, and giving 
them French names—also in numbering houses and 
establishing a police. 

The army now in the city, shut up, is composed 
of 20,000 effective troops. It was the intention, at 
onetime, to reduce the number to 5,000; but it is 
understood that the General remonstrated against 
the measure as an unsafe one. On the establishment 
of hospitals there by him, of which they were before 
destitute, and the consequent reduction in the num- 
ber of deaths by disease, the measure was abandoned. 

They talk of marching into the interior in the 
spring. Ido not think they will be able to do so. 
There cannot be a doubt that there will be an army 
of from 200,000 to 300,000 Arabs to oppose them. 


When the French landed with an army of 25,000 
fresh troops at Sidi Feruch, they never advanced one 
foot of the way to Algiers without forcing their ene- 
my, and they never encamped without fortifying 
themselves. They were three days advancing about 
twelve miles. This may give you some idea of what 
they have to expect if they attempt to go into the in- 
terior, after the Arabs have had so much time to pre- 
pare for their reception. . 


They talk also of extending their conquests to the 
other Barbary States, and although I look on this as 
a mere boast, I am very much mistaken if they do 
not, whether they wish it or not, find themselves in- 
volved ina war, and very soon, with all the Barbary 
Powers united. Morocco has, it is stated now, al- 
ready set the example. Tunis and Tripoli will soon 
follow; for France, flushed with her success in Al- 
giers, has been most unmercifully oppressive toward 
them. 

She has forced upon them treaties, which they 
cannot and will not fulfil—and which she has not 
the power to enforce. | 

As to her extending her conquests, except along 
the coast of Algiers, I think it quite out of her pow- 
er. She will have the whole male population op- 
posed to her, excited by religious phrenzy, and in- 
furiated by supposed wrongs. The war will be car- 
ried on, as it has been, without mercy from the 
Arabs. An Arab does not count his prisoners; he 
wants only the number of heads he lays at the feet of 
his chief, and for which he is to receive a certain 
price, 

Could Frenchmen be inflamed by the same feel- 
ings, and humanity be outraged by the same prac- 
tices on their part, then the war might be continued 
with some degree of equality. But until this is the 
case, the advantage must be on the side of the Arabs, 
who advances on his enemy with a certainty of Pa- 
radise if he dies, and of course spared if taken pri- 
soner; whereas the Frenchman advances without the 
same hope of reward, and with the certainty of death, 
whether he be killed, wounded, or taken prisoner. 

No soldiers can be long brave in so unequal a con- 
test, and no nation can justify herself to the world, 


for so exposing them, when her views are altogether 


It was the Treasury of Algiers which tempted 
France to capture that city, and of that she was cheat- 
ed by the cunning of the Dey, who took it away with 
him. The same feelings induced her to exact 
800,000 livres from Tripoli, 1,000,000 of livres from 


Tunis, and to secure to herself a monopoly of their — 


commerce, interfering with their internal and fiscal 
arrangements, and breaking down their ancient usages 
to enrich herself. 

She has done to them what she would not have 
done to others; and, as if sensible of her injustice, 
has endeavoured to make her measures palatable to 
Christendom, by apparently identifying the interests 
of other nations with her own, whereas she alone 
can be benefitted by them. 

Under the cloak of humanity, and taking advantage 
of the prejudices of the Christian world against Ma- 
hometans, she has practised all sorts of iniquities, 
and violated all engagements with them. We hear 
only of her exploits—from the Mahometans we hear 
nothing—** Lions are not Sculptors.” 


The consequences of her conduct are yet to be felt 
by all mations possessing christianity. She has light- 
ed a flame which is not to be easily quenched, by 
which all Christians alike are to suffer. She has, 
under the pretext of being the champion of Christen- 
dom, induced the belief that all christians are aliké 
interested in her successes, and that all are alike en- 
emies to the Barbary powers. The consequence 
will be, that all christians, who by shipwreck on their 
coast, by capture, or who by any other means, may 
fall into their hands, will be put to death. 

It is better that some government should exist 
among them, responsiple to christian nations, than 
that none should exist. The capture of Algiers has 
destroyed all government; for French influence does 
not extend beyond the walls: the consequence is, 
that piracy, by means of small boats, has been ear- 
ried on from the inferior ports, and they have not 
known how to discriminate between Frenchmen and 
others, If the established governments should be 
broken down in the other kingdoms, by the capture 
of their capitals, and this is all that France can hope 
for, there is no knowing the extent to which piracy 
may be carried, or of the evils to which all nations 
will be exposed. 


She has, after declaring her object nde conquest, 
thought proper to endeavour to justify herself by the 
example of the British in India; but, admitting that 
the cases were parallel, and that it was right and 
praiseworthy to follow an example which all the rest 
of the world condemns, she cannot atone, to those 
nations carrying on the extensive commerce of thé 
Mediterranean, for the evils to which their citizens 
and subjects will be daily and hourly exposed. 

Humanity shuddered at the enormities of the pi- 
rates of the West Indies, calling themselyes Chris- 
tians and Catholics, and all nations were interested 
in their suppression. Do they hope for more mercy 
from the hands of the wild, infuriated and fanatical 
Arabs? The world is not ignorant of what barbari- 
an captivity and slavery is, but it has yet to learn 
what it will be when all government shall be destroy- 
ed, and there shali be no motive for sparing sueh 
shall fall into their hands. ' 

The benefit which is to result to France is quite 
uncertain, but the evils which are to fall on others 
certain. The object of Brance from the ¢commence- 
ment was her own aggrandizement, to attain which 
she has sacrificed every principle of honor, and vio- 
lated every law which exists among nations. 

Look at the cause of the war. France owes the 
Dey of Algiers severa} millions of dollars, for sup- 
plies furnished the army in Egypt; the Dey demands 
his just dues; the French Consul is insolent to him; 
the Dey retorts; the French say a blow passed, but 
this is false, no blow was given. The Consul leaves 
the country, Algiers is invaded, the Dey deposed, 
and the debt cancelled! Take the thing to our- 
selves, or apply it to any other nation, and what 
would then be the opinion? 


Disappointed in her expectations of getting pos- 


amounts from Tunis, and Tripoli, (who were no 
parties in the quarrel,) because they were of the 
same religion, had the same manners and customs, 
and spoke the same language! Can the world look 
onand approve such conduct? It is said that the 


great object of the expedition against Algiers was to 


session of the treasures of Algiers, she extorts heavy 
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divert the minds of the French from their own do- 
mestic grievances; but if this was the case, the object 
has not been effected, aad there can be no longer a 
motive for the war. France, therefore, owes it to 


her own honour and to humanity, that she should as . 


early as possible apply a remedy to the evils she is 
bringing on the world, by tranquillizing the Barbary 
Powers, which she can do in no way, but giving Up 
her ambitious projects, placing a Moorish Prince in 
power in Algiers, and when he is firmly establish- 
ed, withdraw her troops. 

What united Europe in the days of chivalry, and 
under all the excitement of power, wealth and reli- 
gion, could not effect in Palestine, in the days of Sal- 
adin, France with her present habits and manners, 
mode of thinking and feeling, cannot hope, single- 
handed, to succeed in, against the united powers of 
Barbary. 

The Arabs are the same now that they were at the 
time of the Crusades, no less brave, fanatical and bru- 
tal, no less devoted to their laws and institutions, 
no less hostile to christians of all nations, and no less 
unmerciful to them when they fall in to their power. 

The French conscript of the present day is a very 
different character from the noble knight, cased in 
mail, who could receive no favour from his ‘ ladie 
love” until he had signalized himself in the Holy 
Wars. 

If French troops were partially successful in Egypt, 
it was because they had a Napoleon to lead them.— 
But let the result of that expedition warn France of 
what will be the fate of this. 

There is no man who has entertained a higher opi- 
nion of the French nation than myself. I have said 
a thousand times, and you have heard me say, that, 
next to being an American, I should have wished to 
have been a Frenchman; but since I have witnessed 
their operations in their war with Algiers, [ have 
been induced, in a measure, to change my opinion. 

General Bourmont, a noted traitor, was selected 
to command the expedition, and received, for pur- 
chasing the surrender of Algiers, a marshal’s baton. 
The Admiral Du Pere, for running along the batte- 
ries with his fleet, out of gun shot, was created a peer 
of France. The French army, asa means of insuring 
success, was Ordered to be clothed in conformity 
with a tradition of the Mahometans, which is, that 
their cities are to be taken by christian troops dressed 
in pale blue casscoks down to their heads, and red 
trowsers upto theirchins. Imagine to yourself such 
adress for a soldier! Thick woollen clothes too in 
a climate where the thermometer stands 100° above 
zero. Imagine, too, the effort of converting soldiers 
into hypocrites, and trusting to the imposing effect of 
clothing—to the ¢ailor, instead of relying for success 
on the courage which every true Frenchman feels; 
to the bayonets of French troops in French uniform. 

History cannot produce such another instance of 
the debasing influence of despotism. The glorious 
revolution of France proves, however, that the feel- 
ing is not common—and all that is now wanting to 
redeem the character of the nation is, for the new 
government to place things as near as it can, on the 
same footing as they were before the commencement 
of the Quixotic crusade. 

If France, in her zeal for the general welfare, wish- 
es to follow inthe footsteps of Russia, let her also 


- follow the example of her magnanimity. 


There are lying here at present the Brandywine, 
Java and Constellation frigates, and the Boston and 
Concord sloeps of war; the Fairfield is daily expect- 
ed. A store brig arrived last night from Baltimore. 
There are two or three French frigates here, and 
three or four Dutch vessels of war, waiting and daily 
expecting orders to return home. : 

I haye redeemed my pledge, now I ask for the re- 
demption of yours. Yours, &e. 


A London chemist has published to the world, 
what he considers a cure for far-gone consumption. 
The remedy, the author believes, after twelve years 
close observation, is found in the respiration of the 
vapour of nitric acid, 

It is proposed to enlarge and otherwise improve 
the theatre in Washington city. 

We learn from the New Berlin Times, that the 
case of Rebecca Hoffman against the Rev. George 
Heim, for a breach of promise of marriage, was 


tried at that place last week, and a verdict of 490 
dollars awarded to the plaintiff. 


SELECTIONS. 


CHINESE WOMEN.* 


Females in China do not hold that rank, or enjoy 
those privileges which in more cultivated nations, 
are conceived to be their due. The Chinese women 
are generally very ignorant, their instructions being 
principally in domestic affairs. A learned lady is 
so uncommon, that her attainments are a theme of 
admiration; she is immortalized in odes, and her fair 
resemblance magnificently illuminated on fans, 
screens, &e. for the admiration of posterity. The 
poorer classes are engaged in various menial offices, 
while those of rank employ their time in music, 
smoking, and other accomplishments. A lady of 
fashion is of course supposed guiltless of any manual 
labour, and consequently, the nails are permitted to 
acquire an enormous length, particularly that of the 
little finger. These ladies smoke much, and their 
pipes, usually formed of slender bamboos, the bowl 
of silver, or white copper, and mouth-piece of am- 
ber, or valuable stone, are in many instances singu- 
larly elegant. The piecesof bamboo used for the 
stems, ave yaluable according to the regularity and 
beauty of the wood, the evenness of the joints, and 
clearness of the bore. For those in which these va- 
rious excellencies are in great perfection, high prices 
are given. 

_ Music is a favourite recreation, and guitars of va- 
rious kinds, with other musical instruments of ex- 
traordinary shape and tone, are indispensable appur- 
tenances to the boudoir of a Chinese belle. In such 
trifling employments, the life of these imprisoned 
beauties glides away with little variation, while that 
of the lower classes is one perpetual scene of labour 
and exposure. ‘They perform not only all those offi- 
ces which are assigned to them in other countries, 
but on them and their children principally»devolves 
the task of navigating the multitudes of small boats 
which cover the Chinese rivers. ‘They are the moy- 
ing power of these floating houses, for such in fact 
they are; born and dying in them, never living on 
shore, and possessing nothing but their boats and the 
contents. ‘he women, from the continual exposure 
to sun and wind, become very dark, lose all that soft 
listlessness of expression, and delicacy of form, for 
which the higher classes are distinguished, and re- 
semble in their exterior another people. ‘hey ac- 
quire masculine strength and manners, and from 
early habit become pertectly inured to the laborious 
occupation of rowing or sculling the heavy boats in 
which they live. 

Women of the poorer classes show themselves 
without the least reserve in all public places, but-no 
female whose means’permit it, ever goes abroad ex- 
cept ina palankeen or sedan chair, most of which are 
furnished with curtains, which effectually conceal the 
occupant. In fact, so few of the Chinese women 
have any pretensions to personal beauty, according to 
our idea of it, and those who have, are so covered 
with paint, that, further than as objects of curiosity, 
they have few attractions for a foreign eye. The hair 
Lis always remarkably neat, generally very long and 

abundant, and dressed in a most elaborate manner, 
ornamented with gold or silver bodkins, and flowers, 
such as the Indian jasmine, which are delightfully 
fragrant, and disposed with much taste and effect. 

Those who are dlessed with the celebrated small 
feet,t invariably outrank the other fermales of the 
family, who are unhappy enough to have their 
extremities flourishing in astate of nature. The 
custom of compressing the feet, which has long been 
supposed to originate in the jealousy of Chinese hus- 
bands, is, in reality, but in imitation of a certain 
Queen of China,t who, being ordered to bind up her 
feet in the smallest possible compass, to please the 
fancy of her lord, was, of course, immediately imita- 
ted by the ladies of her court, and it thus became a 
standing custom. 

The excess to which the compression is carried by 
many, is perfectly wonderful. Some of the females 
are so mutilated by this horrid custom as to be una- 
ble to walk any considerable distance, and when 
compelled to make the effort, which is painful and 
difficult, they find a stick, or the shoulder of a ser- 
vant maid, a necessary support. 

The revulsion of blood to the feet, when the ban- 
dages§ which confine the limb are removed, is said 
to be perfectly insupportable; and no less painful is 
the unnatural confinement of the growing limbs of 
young children, who suffer this inhuman torture for 
the sake of fashion. We are informed that it isne- 
ces to watch them closely during growth, as the 
pain they endure from the bandages frequently indu- 
ces them, when unobserved, to tear them off, in or- 
der to obtain relief. A sister who possesses a pair 
of these miserable looking feet enjoys, as we have 
said before, a higher rank in the family, in conside- 
ration of such insignia of fashionable pre-eminence. 
The effect of the process is found to be a premature 
appearance of age and decrepitude, which is mate- 


vided into many petty states, governed by kings. 
§ The tales sh employed in com- 


pressing the feet are mege fictions. Bandages very 
similar to those of surgeons, are the only means used 
for the purpose. 
> 


age. Those whose feet have not been subjected to , ease, which was decidedly a combination of diseased 


this operation, are observed to fail sooner, it istrue, 
than the females of temperate climates, but preserve 
their youthful appearance long after the charms of 
their envied companions are faded. 

The size of these curious feet varies from four 
inches to the usual length of the female feet, as in 
some, from carelessness, they have no impediment 
presented to their growing in length, and are only 
very much compressed. ‘Those on which the banda- 
ging has been carefully performed, are scarcely any 
longer than when first confined. The toes are turned 
under the sole, and the point of the foot is termina- 
ted by the great toe, which alone preserves a resem- 
blance to its original form. 

Numbers of poor women, who have been reduced 
in circumstances, are hourly observed in the streets, 
lamed and tormented by these only remaining badges 
of their former rank, and many of them scarcely co- 
vered, and all suffering from the accumulated mise- 
ries of want and deformity. 

We have heard Chinese fathers speak of this cus- 
tom in terms of reprehension, but urged the preva- 
lence of the custom, and the ridicule to which those 
who neglect it are exposed, as an excuse for its con- 
tinuance, 

What better reasons, we may ask, can be urged in 
favour of the absurd, cruel, and unsightly practice of 
tignt corseting, so general among our American fe- 

es. 


From the Journal of Health. 


EXERCISE NEGLECTED BY FEMALES. 

In connection with the subject of Calisthenics, 
treated of in our last number, we lay before our 
readers some remarks from a correspondent, re- 
specting the sufferings brought on in a highly gift- 
ed femaie, by neglect of suitable bodily exercise. 

** The subject assumes a still greater importance 
when the intellectual powers are.unfolded at a very 
early age. The very affection of the misguided 
parent then becomes the certain nurse of premature 
disease and death. The delighted parents are sedu- 
lously disposed to furnish every means to hasten the 
growth of the tender bud of promising genius, at 
the expense, or total neglect of the physical powers 
of the body, which it is destined to inhabit, during 
its earthly sojourning; and, alas! in manv instances, 
how short has been the journey to the world of spi 
rits, through feebleness, mainly caused by erroneous 
tenderness of this nature. Such was the case with 
that peculiar instance of mental precocity Lucretia 
MW. Davidson, whose early death is to be deplored 
by every lover of piety and genius. . Had she been 
more wisely directed in her early habits, it is more 
than probable she might have lived a brilliant orna- 
ment to her sex and her country. The writer was, 
in 1816 and 1817, acquainted in the family, and had 
frequent opportanities of conversing with the bright 
and amiable Lucretia. But little, if any regard was 
paid to her physical education; a subject of more 
importance in persons like her, who are endowed 
with high intellectual powers; their mental delights 
very naturally preventing that very attention to mus- 
cular exercise which their health demands. 

‘¢ That all this is true, may be gathered from her 
memoirs; instance the intense interest she took in 
the reading of a poem, or a new book; so much so, 
‘she has often forgotten her meals; and, ¢ at a neigh- 
bour’s house in the morning, standing in the library, 
so absorbed in her book, that the darkness of the 
coming night first reminded her she had forgotten 
her meals.’ Now, with such habits, and it is evi- 
dent that all is not told, not to have fallen into the 
incipient stages of disease, would have been a mira- 
cle; because it was transgressing the laws of nature, 
as they affect our material powers of action. 

4 Thus perished a martyr to the love of intellec- 
tual pleasure; or rather to a misguiding parental 
fondness for a remarkably promising genius. To 
the name of the lovely Lucretia may be added many 
more besides Kirke White,—as a Huntington, a 
Thatcher, and a Winchel! All, humanly speaking, 
might have had a longer _life, had they been taught 
how to obey the immutable laws of nature. These 
laws will not relax one iota in favour of piety, learn- 
ing, or genius; neither ought they to be impugned. 
Whether we be performing the acts of piety or pro- 
fanity, if they are transgressed, the effects must be 
borne; and to him who does violence to his own na- 
ture, whether he be on an errand of mercy or of 
death, the consequences are certain. There can be 
no suspending of these laws, but by His immediate 
act who constituted them; and we are not warranted 
to expect a miracle in favour of our supposed impor- 
tance, or the goodness of our intentions, 


Lucretia’s mind, contending with the first stages o 
disease in her young frame, which caused her pre- 


ovary—solid enlargement of the ovary, and dropsy 
of the peritoneum. It occured in a young lady.— 
The abdomen had enlarged first on one side, and | 
presented a circumscribed solid tumour, but by de- 
grees the whole of the abdomen increased together, 
and fluctuation was perceptible. Her health declin- 
ed very much, and it was soon necessary to tap her; 
and the moment the operation was performed and 
the fluid let out, a tumour was perceptible on one 
side, as large as the head of two infants placed in a 
vertical line together. After atime, the water again 
accumulated in the peritoneum, the circumscribed: 
tumour was lost, and tapping was required again, 
when tumour again came into view. ‘The operation 
was performed several times, and, finally, she died. 
‘The case made an impression on me, from the cir- 
cumstance that a man was called in, who has since 
become very seriousfor his cases. I had considered 
it my daty to iaform her friends that a surgeon must 
attend from time to time, and let out the fluid, by 
which means life would be protracted, but that, as 
for curing the disease, it was out of the question.— 
This was my duty to say, that, if my attendance were 
commanded, it might not be in the hope of my cur- 
ing the case. An honest opinion like this was not 
acceptable or believed, and a man of art, not of sci- 
ence, was called in, who, of course, said he could ef- 
fect a cure, which, of course, from the impudent 

ositiveness of his declaration, was at once believed. 

e began immediately to rub the lady’s abdomen. 
I was asked to meet him, but declined. I begged to 
retire while he had the —— of the case, but I ex- 
pressed my readiness, should they ‘—e require my 
assistance, immediately to attend. He accordingly 
took the case under his care, and commenced the 
same evening to rub the abdomen, and when he had 
rubbed and wiped the abdomen, and even his cups 
clean, he told the patient, as she herself informed me, 
that he had killedthe Lump.’ He attended the next 
day and rubbed again, and when the second rubbing 
was over he told her that had ‘ reduced the LuMP one- 
third.? He rubbed again in the middle of the day, 
and then he said he had ‘reduced the Lump one-half? 
He continued rubbing, or standing oo he caus- 
ed rubbing, three times a-day; but what the progress 
of diminution was I forgot, 

The fact, however, was, that the water accumula- 
ted in the peritoneum again, and enveloped the tu- 
mour asit had done before, and he might have said 
the “lump” was entirely gone, or split into twenty 
pieces, and no one could have contradicted him, for 
the immense body of fluid eollected around the tumour 
completely prevented all examination, He went on 
in this way, and soon the time arrived at which she 
was to be tapped again. I was sent for, anda — 
eminent surgeon of another hospital, attended wit 
me, who had always tapped her before. The man 
who had been called in wished to — his own sur- 
geon. Who that was I donot know, but the family 
would not allow the operation to be performed by a 
stranger. The —— who attended with me was 
not to be told that this worthy man had been called 
in, and 1 keptit a secret from him, but he was to give 
his honest opinion whether the tumour was larger or 
smaller than when he last tapped the patient. The 
tumour, I saw, as the water flowed, was become lar- 
ger; and when the water was all let out, and the in- 
teguments rendered flabby, and the great protuber- 
ance stood out, he was asked hisopinion, and honest- 
ly replied that he was sorry to say that the tumour 
was nearly as large again as when he had last per- 
formed the operation. ‘This was the truth, and yet 
» the man had the effrontery to say that he had killed 
the lump the first time of rubbing, reduced it one- 
third the next, and one-half the third time! How- 
ever, notwithstanding this, the same individual at- 
tended for a considerable length of time afterwards, 
and, among other things, he recommended an “earth 
bath,” which he proposed to make by putting’some 
‘‘earden mould” into a warm bath; but this proposal 
he was not allowed to carry into effect. It was, in 
fact, merely making a warm bath dirty. He had 
heard ofan ‘‘earth bath,” asit iscalled, which is given 
by burying the patient up tothe chin in earth, a prac- 
tice that is followed in some countries. He thought 
this earth bath might be made if he took a few hand- 
fuls of garden mould and put them into warm water. 
The family asked my opinion, and I informed them 
that if a certain quantity of mould was putinto warm 
water, it would make a dirty water bath; and if a cer- 
tain quantity more were added, it would make mud 
—a mud bath. The family viewed this in its proper 
light, and would not allow it. At last they sa» 
through him, and suddenly sent him about his busi~ 
ness. At another time he had thought of a fomenta- 
tion, but positively did not know how to make it; he 


quor, and so hurt and seratehed the patient that she 
‘would not allow it. He was not then conscious of 


‘<Jt was from the brilliancy and sensitiveness of { plied the stalks of his herbs instead of the strained 


sentiment of death to be expressed in her fifteenth 
year, and which was too fully, and too sadly ful- 
filled.” 


« Thou little sparkling star of even— 
Thou gem upon an azure heaven! 
How swiftly will I soar to thee, 


rially aided by marriage, contracted at a very early When this imprisoned soul is free!” 
* Wood’s Sketches of China. | 
_ $ Daring the period that this vast empire was di- | A NOTO QUACK. 


The Lancet of this day contains a report of a lee- 
ture by Dr. Elliotson, in which he alludes toa quack, 
who will be recognised by our readers as an old, if 
‘not a valued, aéquaintance:—*“ I may mention (says 
Dr. E.) that I recollect perfectly well attending a 


skill in any particular disease, but cured casesin ge~ 
neral, and has since aequired a high reputationamon 

people of consequence and condition, but not of what 
the middle classes consider real education and com- 
mon sense, and some imagine that hiscoming was ace 


tually foretold and faithfully shadowed forth by 
Moore, the poet. Whether Mrv Moore thought of 
him when he wrote the ‘‘ Fudge Family,” or not, & 
do not know, but — tiek the description as faith- 
ful as a prophecy ought to be:-— . 

“ 'There’s Jack the doctor; night and day 

Hundreds of patients so besiege him, ‘ 


You'd swear that blige and gay 
ll sick on purpose to 0 
And ‘while hey think (the precious ninnies !) ; 
He’s counting o’er their pulse so steady, 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


The rogue but counts how many guineas 
He’s fobbed for that day’s work already- 
I'l ne’er forget th’ old maid’s alarm, 

. When feeling thus Miss Sukey Flirt, he 
Said as he dropped her shrivelled arm, 

*D n bad this morning—only 30.’ 
His skill too in young ladies’ lungs, 

- "The grace with which (most mild of men) 
He begs them to put out their tongues, 
Then bids them put it in again! 

In short there’s none like Doctor Jack; 
Take all Your doctors, great and small, 
Of present times and ages back, 7 
Dear Doctor Fudge is worth them all. 

. EXTRACTS FROM FOREIGN PAPERS. 

A Clerical Petition.—The following petition has 
been presented to the King from a elergyman of this 
county (Somerset: )— 

TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 
The humble petition of the Reverend——, M. A. 
Minister of —~, 

SuowetTa—T hat the church of England, of which 
your Majesty is the supreme head upon earth, has 

notreceived those alterations and improvements from 
time to time, which every institution requires, and 
the progress of the age demands; in consequence of 
which, evils of serious magnitude, and conspicuous 
to the eyes of all men, have arisen, which are repug- 
nant to the common sense of the nation, as well as 
— to the feelings of almost all classes of your 

ajesty’s subjects. 

That whilst the average income of the Bishops is 
10,000/ a year, in addition to great patronage, there 
are nearly 3,000 Curates, whose stipend is less than 
90/ a year, and more than 400 of whom receive less 
than a year. 

That whilst certain offices of Deans, Canons, Pre- 
bends, &e., not found in seripture, and unknown to 
the ancient Christian church, but which are of Po- 
pish origin, and deemed useless by almost all per- 
sons, are receiving annually many thousands a year 
from the funds of the church, for no adequate ser- 
vice, there are many of the working clergy, reduced 
to abject poverty, obliged to subsist on charity, and 
even to receive cast off clothes of their compassion- 
ate neighbors. 

That the undersigned petitioner humbly repre- 
sents to his most gracious Sovereign, that the abuses 
in the distribution of church property, and in eccle- 
stastioal affairs, daily attract the increasing observa- 
tion and censure of the people of England, and this 
to such an extent as to endanger the existence of the 
ehurch itself. 

That, according to a reeent speech of the Bishop 
of London, in the House of Lords, the property held 
by the beneficed clergy, including Deans and Chap- 
ters, is sufficient to allow every clergyman in Eng- 
Jandand Wales 350/a year; and his Lordship added, 
“<that the funds of the church might be more equita- 
bly divided, uz was the last man to deny; and he 
agreed that, as far as it was consistent with the safe- 
ty and stability of the church, some such arrange- 
ment might bemade. If the subject were taken up 
in time, with due regard: to vested rights, he was 
sare the church of England would stand, as it had 
stood, the admiration of Protestant Europe, and the 
pride of the restof England.” 

That the undersigned, therefore, humbly implores 
your Majesty, to take into your Royal consideration 
the state of the church; and as your Majesty’s minis- 
ters and parliament have too many important affairs 
connected with Great Britain and the rest of the 
world, to allow due time for careful inquiry, the un- 
dersigned further prays, that your Majesty will gra- 
ciously convoke a National Synod, for the purpose 
of investigating the general state of the church, and 
that such convocation shall consist of equal num- 
bers ofclergymen and laymen, and shall be empow- 
ered to adopt suitable measures of reform and im- 
provement, whereby the cause of the present aniver- 
sal dissatisfaction may be removed, and the confi- 
denee of the nation in the Established Church may 
be again restored. 


Signed by your Majesty’s loyal and faithful sub- 


Hint for Invalids.—*‘ \t is worthy of particular re- 
mark, that itis not in the lungs only that the blood 
exerts an action on atmospherical air, for a similar 
function appears to belo: 8 to the skin, over the whole 
body. If the hand is confined in a portion of atmos- 
pherical air, or oxygen gas, it is found that the oxy- 
gen disappears, and isreplaced by a portion of ear- 
bonic acid. At the same time,a considerable quan- 
tity of watery fluid transpires, and may be collected 
by a proper apparatus, ‘This fact gives us an insight 
into one grand source of benefit arising from full ex- 


Catechism. 


Precautions to be used by Stingers. —The Atlas, 
in the course of a humorous critique upon singing, 
says—* Singers will, perhaps, smile when they find 
what ascetic lives are expected of them. They are 
enjoined the utmost moderation in eating and drink- 
ing. A too warm dinner is to be avoided for the 
sake of the stomach—a very cold one, also, for the 
conservation of the teeth—a slight repast, neither hot 
nor cold, is permitted. Fat is not to be chewed, but 
eschewed—pickles and lemonade are to be shunned. 
In fact, all aliment that is hot, fat, sweet, sour, or 
sharp—all relishing bits, carbonated or be-devilled, 
are injurious to the voice. We recommend the read- 
er to seethe subject treated at length by a Dr. Gros- 
sheim ina tract upon the education and practice of the 
voice, printed at Paris and Mayence. ‘The writer 
is a man of science, and is perfectly serious in his 
inquiry. He will notallow the singer, in his endeav- 
our to acquire power, to sing too long or too loud. 
He is not to sing ina heated or damp room. He is 
not to be too warmly clothed, particularly about the 
chest and throat. He is not to sing sitting, but to 
stand upright. He is not to take snuff, ‘These are the 
injunctions which, however ludicrous they may ap- 
pear at first, are founded in reason and philosophy.” 

Singular Escape from Death.—Two men of the 
name of Roux, father and son, who are still living, 
and are employed in the navy office at Toulon, were 
condemned to death, after the evacuation of that 
place by the English, on pretence of having betrayed 
the interests of France. They were, withnine hun- 
dred others, ordered to be shot at a place called ‘*Le 
Champ de Bataille.”” Without being made to un- 
dergo any form of trial, without even having had an 
opportunity of being heard in explanation of their 
conduct, they were torn from, the bosom of their fa- 
mily, and taken to the place of execution. When 
all the intended victims.were placed in a heap in the 
middle of the plain, several field-pieces loaded with 
grape-shot were brought up close to them, as well 
as a regiment of cavalry and one of infantry; which 
were to charge those whom the cannon had not whol- 
ly destroyed, andfinish them. ‘The two Roux had 
been separated from each other—the son, fearing 


him with sufficient speed, placed himself as much 
forward as he possibly could. He was so close to 
the battery, that when the guns went off, the power 
of the explosion knocked himdown. ‘That instinet 
which impels mankind to the preservation of life, 
made him feign that he was dead when the cavalry 
were ordered-to charge. A dragoon gave him a sa- 
bre cut, which made a large, though not dangerous 
wound on his back. The infantry came after, and 
one of the soldiers perceiving that young Roux had 
not ceased to breathe, gave him a violent blow on 
the head with the butt-end of his musket, which so 
completely stuoned him, that he lay for several 
hours senseless on the ground. The slain having 
been left on the Champ de Bataille to be all remoy- 
ed the next morning for interment, were soon strip- 


the bagnio, and all left nearly naked. During the 
night, young Roux gradually recovered the use of his 
senses. It was with the atmost difficulty that he re- 
called to memory what had occurred. ‘The horrors 
of the day presented themselves at last fully to his 
mind. He rose to quit, if possible, this scene of 
death, and it was then that he perceived he was nak- 


posure to the open air.”—Dr. Graham’s Chemical 


lest the first discharge of cannon should not despatch | 


ped of their garments by the liberated prisoners of | 


ed and covered with blood. “He sought to find some, 


for a long time, a themselves that they were 
not the ghosts of the two men who had been includ- 
ed in the massacre of the Champ de Bataille. These 
two men tothis day live, esteemed and respected 
by their fellow-citizens, by whom the particulars of 
their most fortunate escape are not forgotten.—Jour- 
nal of a Nobleman. | 


The Right of Suffrage.—Dr. Franklin was once 
a member ofa body in which it was contended that 
a certain amount of property (50 dollars we think) 
should be required to coastitutea right to vote. The 
Doctor was opposed to it. “ To day,” saidhe, “a 
man owns a Jackass worth 50 dollars, and he is en- 
titled to vote; but before the next election comes 
the jackass dies. ‘The man, in the mean time, has 
become more experienced—his knowledge of govern- 
ment and his acquaintance with mankind are more 
extensive—and he is, therefore, better qualified to 
make a proper selection of rulers; but the jackass 1s 
dead, and the man cannot vote. Now, Gentlemen,” 
said he, addressing himself to the advocates of that 
measure, pray inform me, in whom is the right of 
suffrage? is it inthe man or in the jackass?”—‘T'he 
New Casket. 


SELECT POETRY. 


From the /lbany Daily Advertiser. 
DONT GO TO THEIR BALL. 


Don’t go to their ball, dearest Ella; 
Be decided, determined, don’t go; 
Though I’ve nothing to offer to tempt you 
‘To change your intentions, | know; 
But aseat in our old fashioned parlour, 
With the sofa wheeled round to the fire, 
The ‘ Lady’s own Book’ on the table, 
And passable prints to admire. 


I think that you will not regret it, 
Though I claim not the sight ofa seer; 
Yet Pil venture to promise you pleasure 
Anda pillow unwet by a tear. , 
I have the last novel from Little's, 
Mrs, Hemans’ beautiful poems, 
A splendid engraving by Inman, 
And billet doux papers from Holmes. 


Don’t goto their ball; it would vex you 
If your hair should get out ofits iriz, 

Or the partner you happened to dance with, 
Be voted a bore or a quiz. 

If those whom you liked, did not please you, 
And those whom you did'nt like, did— 

If the room seemed illumined to tease you, 
And the tear which you felt, were not hid. 


Yet, go to their ball; you’re so lovely, 
So winning, so graceful, so bright, 
There is nota star in yon heavens, 
Will eclipse you in splendor to night, 
But the roses amid your dark tresses— 
Though blooming, and fresh they now are— 
May fade, ere an hour has vanished, 
And a cloud may pass over my star. 


Oh go to their ball, if your heart seeks 
its pleasure in splendor and show, 

And may happiness gather around you, 
Like a beautiful mist, as you go— 

Yes, join the gay band of bright creatures 
Who hurry at pleasure’s glad call, 

Meet the stupid, the witty, the gracefal, 
"Vhe awkward, the little, the tall. 

Be gay, if you’re dancing with ‘ B. flat,’ 
Or he'll tell you you're surely in love; 

And when you are talking with‘ Lindolf’ 
Le certain to look far above. 

Rave of ‘ Byron’ when flirting with ‘ Philo,’ 
Don’t touch on the ‘ Age,’ or the * Law,’ 
And when you are laughing with ‘Clinton,’ 

You may think of his Stanhope no more. 


Let your fan drop when list’ning to‘ Marley,’ 
He’s graceful in stooping you know; 
And on the ‘ most elegant’ * Laughland’ 
Your French and your English bestow. 
Be grave with the ‘ Poet,’ and ‘ Lovel,’ 
And maniered and pleasing to all; 
But if you would wish to be happy, 
Dear Ella, don’t go to their ball. 


The following allegorical lines, on the late Eclipse, are 


Whiist careering through regions of light at his side, 
She displayed the bright Ring, not “a world too wide” 
For a conjugal pledge, on her finger. 


Henceforth shall these Orbs, to all husbands and wives, 
Shine as patterns of duty respected; 

All her splendour and glory from him she derives, 

» And she shows to the world, that the kindness he gives 

Is faithfully prized and reflected. 


THE AFRICAN CHIEF.—sy w. BRYANT, 


Chained in the market place he stood, 
A man of giant frame, 

Amid the gathering multitude, 
That shrunk to hear his name. 

All stern of look and strong of limb, 
His dark eye on the ground; 

And silently they gazed on him 
As on a lion bound, 


Vainly, but well, that chief had fought; . 
He was acaptive now: 

Yet pride, that fortune humbles not, 
Was written on his brow. 

The scars his dark broad bosom wore, 
Showed warrior true and braye: 

A prince among his tribe before, 
He could not be a slave. 


Then to his conqueror he spake— 
‘My brother is a king; 

Undo this necklace from my neck, 
Aud take this bracelet ring; 

And send me where my brother reigns, 
And I will fill thy hands 

With store of ivory from the plains, 
And gokidust from the sands.’ 


‘ Not for thy ivory nor thy gold 
Will I unbind thy 

That bloody hand shall never hold 
The battle spear again. 

A price thy nation never gave, 
Shall yet be paid for thee ; 

For thou shalt be the Christian's slave, 
In lands beyond the sea.’ 


Then spoke the warrior chief, and bade 
-To shred his locks away : 

And, one by one, each heavy braid 
Before the victor lay, 

Thick were the plaited locks and long, 
And deftly hidden there, 

Shone many a wedge of gold among 
The dark and crisped hair. 


‘Look! feast thy greedy eyes with gold, 
Long kept for sorest need; 

Take it, thou askest sums untold, 
And say that I am freed. 

Take it—my wife, the live-long day, 
Weeps by the cocoa-tree, 

And my young children leave their 
And ask in vain for me.’ 


‘I take thy gold; but I have made 
Thy fetters fast and strong; 
And ween that by the cocoa shade 
Thy wife shall wait thee long.’ 
Strong was the agony that shook 
The captive’s frame to hear, 
And the proud meaning of his | 
Was changed to mortal fear. 


play, 


His heart was broken—crazed his brain; 
At once his eye grew wild: 

He struggled fiercely with his chain, 
Whispered, and wept, and smiled! 

Yet wore not long those fatal bands; 
And once at shut of day, 

They drew him forth upon the sand, 
The foul hyena’s prey. 


MARRIED, 

On Sunday evening, 6th inst. by the Rev. Madning. 
B. Roche, Mr. Geonrce Diprxrct, of the city, to Miss 
MARGARET STEVENSON, of the Northern Liberties, 

On Thursday evening, 10th inst. by the Rev. Mr. 
Sears, Mr. Tuomas Lricuron, to Miss 
| Lewss, all of Penn Township. 

On Thursday afternoon, by the Rev. M. Force, 
Mr. Jacon Weanenr, of Kensington, to Miss Catua- 
ninE Jounson, of New Hope. 

On the 20th ult. by the Rev. M. B. Roche, Mr. 


| Henny Warp Jones, to Miss ANN LANGTON. 
On the 24th ult. by the Rev. Dr. MacAuley, Mr. 


Joun GILL, of Seotland, to Miss ANN CALDWELL, 
of Philadelphia. 


| : from the Raleigh Register:— Ou Thursday evening, 10th inst. by the Rev. M 
ct, * * -| garments among the dead by whom he was surround- y Svening, mst. DY Ihe NEV. WEF. 
4 Corruption ofthe French Press.-There.were found | ed, and in his efforts to take off from the body of} MARRIAGE OF THE AND Faller, Mr. Wat. Dowron, to Miss Mary Fiexp, 
on the 29th of July, in the Chateau of the Tuileries, | one of the unfortunate men some clothes which had D y all of this 
several manuscripts filled with curious details of | escaped the pillage, he found that life was not the Sun and the Moon! in the halis of the sky ag last, 
- some of the manceuvres of the old Court, as’ to the | tinctinhim. The desire of saving a fellow-crea- They were joined; aud our continent witnessed the tie: MW ully, Mr. Davin Inexan, of Bridgetown, N. J. 
} employment of a great part ofthe funds of the Ci- | ture prompted every means that could bring timely | Nocontinent else was invited. to Miss Eveanorn Matitpa Can.istz, of this city. 
Tt vil List. No means were left untried to stifle liberal | relief, and they were not used invain. The joy and |, courtship was tedious, for seldom they met, ones 
opinions, an‘l all possible sacrifices were made to | surprise of both may be easily conceived, when they ‘Tete-a-tete, whilst long centuries glided; DIED; 
4 ; propagate despotic doctrines. The purchase of cer- | discovered that they were father and son! They | But the warmth of his love she could hardly forget, On Monday evening, Mrs. Mancaret Hanrer, 
if i tain journals has cost France nearly tive millions of | alone had escaped the carnage! It was with difficul-| For, though distant afar, he would smile on ber yet, 4 wife of Mr. Samuel Harper. 
a franes, distributed in the following amounts:—Le Pi- ty they could procure sufficient clothing from a- Save when Earth the fond coupie divided. On Monday evening, at her residence in this city, 
ang Jote, which lived but two years, cost 414,400f. ; mong the surrounding victims of this act of unheard- | But why so prolix was the courtship; and why in the 73d year of her age, Mrs. Many M‘Itvainx, 
- Tableites Universelles received 564,053t. 91.; Le | of atrocity, in order to withdraw from the horrid| So long was postponed theirconnexion? relict of the late Dr. Wm. of Burlington, 
ch Journal de Paris, 984,933f. 96c.; La Foudre, 49,000f.; | scene. Fortunately for them, no sentinel had been | Titat the bridegroom was anxious twere vain to deny, | New Jersey. 


Since the heat of his passion pervaded the sky; 
But the bride was renowned for—reflection. 


Besides, ‘tis reported their friends were all vexed; 


On Wednesday morning, J. Vatentine Beck, 
aged 84 years. 
On Tuesday morning, after a short but severe ill- 


76c.; Le Journal des Maires, des Villes, et des Cam@ the Roux returned without any obstacle to their 


1,Oriflamme, 426,741t.; La Quotidienne, 442, 364f) stationed to watch over this field of butchery, and 
pagnes, 463,500f.; La Gazette de France, tes Calg 1 It was with the utmost difficulty they ob- 


= Co-operative Societies. —The members of the Co- 
operative Society, Dover-st., in this town, balanced 
_ their first yearly account on the 3d of this month, and 
’ found there had been paid in their hands, by three- 
pence per week, subscriptions amounting to 53/. 6s. 
$d, and that by trading with the same in groceries 
and provisions, they had cleared, after paying all ex- 
penses, 88/. 2s. 10d. ‘Fhey, therefore, highly ap- 
prove of the system of co-operation, and consider it 
an effectual way of contributing to the happiness and 
comfort ef the working elasses, if only generally 
adopted, and earnestly urge the adoption of the sys- 
tem ¢o their fellow workmen ig general. ter 
Chronicle. 


tained access wit. At that time of night, the afflict- 
etl faraily did not suppose that they were roused for 
any other purpose than that of furnishing new vic- 
tims to the blood thirsty agents of anarchy and de- 
struction. No words could express the,sensations of 
the wife and children on beholding™again those 
whose supposed destruction had plunged them into 
grief and despair. The wounds were immediately 
dressed, and before day-light they retired_to their 
country house, situated a few leagues in the interior 
of Provence, where they remained concealed till the 
“Reign of Terrer” was no more, and the cannibals 
of the south had ceased fo have their day. They 
then returned to Toulon, to the amazement of their 
friends and acquaintances, many of whom could not, 


The match was deemed, somehow, unequal; 
And, when bid to the wedding, each made some pretext 
To decline, till the lovers, worn out and perplexed, 
Were compelled to elope, in the sequel. 


Mars ana Jupiter never such business could bear, 

So they haughtily kept themselves trom it; 
Herschcll dweit at such distance he could not be there; 
Saturn sent, with reluctance, bis Ring to the fair, 


he By the hands of a trust-worthy comet. 


nly one dim, pale planet, of planets the least, 
Condescended these nuptials to honour; 
And that seemed like skuiking away to the East; 
Some assert it was Dfercury, acting as priest; 
Some Venus, a peeping; on her! 


Earth in silence rejoiced, as the bridegroom and bride » 
In their mutual embraces would linger; 


ness, Emma J’. Ricuanpson, daughter of Mr. Ed- 
mund Richardson, aged 2 years and 8 months. 

On Monday evening, Mrs. Many Fow en, in the 
65th year of hear age. 

Suddenly, on Thursday morning, 10th instant, 
EzEKIEL How®kLt, an old and respectable inhabi- 
tant of this city, in the 59th year of his age. 

Suddenly, on the 9th inst. in the 50th year of his 

e, LANGER. 

On Wednesday afternoon, Excprine®, in 
the 43d year of his age. 


wy Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Printrine of every 
description executed with neatness,accuracy anddespatch, 


| at this office. 
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